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Changes at your CTF 


Your CTF has undergone 
several personnel changes over 
the summer and is pleased to 
announce the opening of a sixth 
communications office in Toron- 
to. 

First, two departures: Rich- 
ard Truscott and Mark Milke 
both came to work for the CTF 
in 1997. Mark served as CTF 
spokesman in both 


always sought by his counter- 
parts and by design or forfeit he 
stick-handled two of the most dif- 
ficult issues faced by your CTF: 
agriculture and aboriginal policy. 
So successful was his work on 
aboriginal policy that the CTF 
last year established a stand-alone 
research and advocacy branch 
dedicated solely to that issue. 


Troy Lanigan is the CTF’s 
National Communications Director 


the Government of Alberta and 
in the private sector. David is the 
new director and spokesman in 
Saskatchewan. 

Finally, is John Williamson. 
John, a New Brunswick native, 
has worked most of his life in 
Toronto in a variety of jobs, most 
notably four years as an editorial 
writer for the National Post. John 

will serve as our spokesman 


Alberta and British @6@ Our new directors will have big shoes to in Ontario. We’ve had 
Columbia, Richard fill; but as their predecessors before them, many forays into Ontario 
was spokesman in challenges and new opportunities were not _ over the past several years 
Saskatchewan. only met, but exceeded. but believe we now have in 
Mark brought a whole John someone who will not 


new policy depth to the organi- 
zation. He ensured that our work 
on issues from professional sports 
subsides to CPP reform were 
factual, sound and meaningful. 
Mark is one of the most philo- 
sophically consistent and dedicat- 
ed people I’ve ever worked with. 
He found time in his five years 
not only do outstanding work for 
the CTF but write two books, 
the first of which spent 16 weeks 
atop the bestsellers list in British 
Columbia. 

Richard’s political acumen 
and ability to message is simply 
second to none. His advice was 


Moving to British Columbia is 
Victor Vrsnik who has served as 
the CTF’s spokesman in Manito- 
ba for the past five years. Taking 
over his post in Manitoba will be 
Adrienne Batra who was work- 
ing in the CTF’s Regina office 
primarily as a researcher. Each 
sought new challenges and oppor- 
tunities within the organization. 

Whew! Are you still with me, 
because I’m not done quite yet. 

We have two new employ- 
ees: David MacLean and John 
Williamson. David comes from 
Alberta where he served in 
communication roles with both 


only give the CTF a full-time 
presence on the ground there, but 
open the door to significant ex- 
pansion opportunities. We’ll have 
more on our Ontario launch in an 
upcoming issue of The Taxpayer. 
On the next page you'll find 
brief bios and photos of our new 
directors. On behalf of the CTF 
we wish Mark and Richard every 
success and thank-them for five 
outstanding years of dedicated 
service. Our new directors will 
have big shoes to fill; but as their 
predecessors before them, chal- 
lenges and new opportunities 
were not only met, but exceeded. 
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The CTF's new directors 


~ John Williamson 
Ontario 


John Williamson is the new director for the province 
of Ontario. Over the past decade, 


he has worked as a journalist and 
with various political organizations 
in the areas of policy development 
and communications. 

After working in Hong Kong, 
John returned to Toronto in 1998 
to take up employment with the 
National Post writing editorials 
and serving on the paper’s Edito- 
rial Board. His writing focused 
primarily on public policy, specifically making the case 
for lower taxes, smaller government, and parliamentary 
reform. 

John was born and raised in southern New Brun- 
swick, where his family still lives. Later he would move 
to la belle province to complete a B.A. at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. After graduation, employment with 
a financial institution took him to Toronto. 


oe: Adrienne Batra 
AUD Manitoba 
A Saskatoon native, Adrienne Batra is the new direc- 
tor in the province of Manitoba. 
Adrienne completed her degree in Political Science 
while serving as a Lieutenant 


in the Canadian Armed Forces. 
After graduation, she worked as a 
Communications Intern with the 
Saskatoon & District Chamber of 
Commerce then moved to Regina 
to work as a researcher for the 
Official Opposition Caucus Office 
at the provincial legislature. 

In May of 2001, Adrienne began 
a Masters degree in Public Administration and recently 
finished a research paper on health care. She joined the 
CTF in Regina in November of 2001 splitting duties 
between fundraising and research. 


Victor Vrsnik 
British Columbia 

Victor Vrsnik is the newly appointed director for the 
province of British Columbia. 

A Winnipeg native, Victor served five years as CTF 
director in Manitoba successfully 
expanding the CTF’s scope and 
public profile through wide media 
exposure and government lobbying. 

Schooled at the University of 
Manitoba, Vrsnik wrote a regular 
column on politics and public poli- 
cy for the Winnipeg Sun. 

Victor played a leading roll in 
the CTF’s victory on ending brack- 
et creep taxation federally and has 
opened the door to CTF involvement at the municipal 
level. Victor chairs the committee responsible for one 
of the CTF’s annual signature events: Gas Tax Honesty 


David MacLean 
Saskatchewan 

Raised in Ft McMurray, Alberta David MacLean 
is the new director in the province of Saskatchewan. 
David has a diverse background in communications, 
politics and the private sector. Prior to coming to the 
CTF, he worked for the provincial 
government in Alberta. 

His most recent post was with 
Alberta Finance where he worked 
on budgets and quarterly updates, 
and provided communications 
advice for department areas such as 
pensions, insurance and financial 
institutions. He also worked for Al- 
berta Justice and Solicitor General 
working on issues such as crime prevention, corrections, 
and young offender programs. 

Before working with the provincial government in 
Alberta David did communications work in the oil and 
gas industry. 
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The Chretien Legacy 
Chretien’s costly and 
ongoing search for a 
legacy on the backs of 
taxpayers. 


Provinces wake up 
fo Treaty 8 
Provincial governments 
finally join the CTF as 
interveners in Treaty 8 
court case. 


The case against 
Kyoto 

Bad science and bad 
policy. Taxpayers 
deserve better. 


The ABCs of budget 
planning 

Some timely 
suggestions for Finance 
Minister John Manley. 


Social Science and 
Research grants 


Be sure you're seated 
before reading. 


BC: BC Ferries’ 
expensive contracts 
An overview of salaries 
paid out by the BC 
Ferry Corporation. 


AB: Learning from 
Washington state 
How referendums 
brought fiscal sanity to 
the State of 
Washington. 


SK: Captain Calvert 
When this captain goes 
down with his ship, he 
takes a whole province 
with him. 


MB: 2002 Capital 
Region Survey 

Who suffers from the 
highest property taxes 
and utility charges in 
the Capital Region? 


ON: A promise is a 
promise 

Where does Premier 
Eves stand on the 
Taxpayer Protection 
Act? 


For more information or to contact the CTF: 


Sask./Admin: British Columbia: Alberta: Manitoba: Federal: Ontario: Web site: 
#105 - 438 #604-1207 #410 - 9707 - #212- 428 #512 - 130 PO Box 60 www.taxpayer.com 
Victoria Ave. E. Douglas St., 110th St., Portage Ave, Albert St., 31 Adelaide St E, 
Regina, SK Victoria, BC Edmonton, AB Winnipeg, MB Ottawa, ON Toronto, ON 
S4N 0N7 V8W 2E7 T5K 2L9 R3C 0E2 K1P 5G4 M5C 2H8 E-mail: 


(306) 352-7199 (250) 388-3660 (780) 448-0159 (204) 982-2150 (613) 234-6554 (416) 203-0030 canadian@sk.sympatico.ca 


L_etters-to-the-editor 


Centre For Aboriginal 
Policy Change 

As stated in your article 
“Good Intentions Not Enough,” 
without the adoption of fee 
simple ownership of their land, 
Canadian aboriginals will never 
break free of their poverty. 

I think all attempts to “fix” 
the Indian Act are futile and 
just perpetuate the race-based 
citizenship that is this country’s 
shame. Only the total repeal 
of the ndian Act, along with 
sections 15(2), 25 and 35 of the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
will start Canada on the road to 
equal rights and responsibilities 
for all its citizens. 

Thank you for publicizing 
the economic aspects of race- 
based legislation. Each article 
you manage to insert into the 
mainstream media helps to di- 
minish the apathy that allows 


racism to continue. 
W.L.M. (Bill) Wilson 
Parksville, BC 


Corporate Welfare in 
Quebec 

I have been a supporter of 
the CTF for 10 years. I have 
read with disgust the amount 
of taxpayers money that gets 
squandered every year. How- 


Letters-to-the-editor 
Letters may be edited for 
length and content. Send 

them to: The Taxpayer, 
105-438 Victoria Ave. E., 
Regina, SK S4N ON7 


E-mail: tlanigan@sk.sym- 
patico.ca 


ever, your report on Quebec 
tops everything I have read or 
imagined. How do they do it? 
Doesn’t the federal government 
get to know about this wasteful 
spending? I can’t see how re- 
spectful MPs don’t get very an- 
gry. This upsets me something 
awful. What blows me away is 
how high the Prime Minister is 
in the polls, while all this cor- 
ruption takes place! Doesn’t 
anyone care? 

Albert Tiemstra 

Barrhead, AB 


Tax Me, I’m Canadian 
I have just ordered two more 
“Tax Me I’m Canadian” caps. 
I have been wearing one for 
about a year now. My wife says 
it best: “I have never seen an- 
yone wear a piece of clothing 
that draws as many comments 
as that hat.” People stop me 
anywhere in the world to com- 
ment on it. They ask me where 
to get one and I tell them “the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion”. Keep up the great work 
keeping governments’ feet to 
the fire. 
Bob Drummond 
West Vancouver, BC 


Great Issue 

The May-June issue of The 
Taxpayer is outstanding. I espe- 
cially liked the article on gov- 
ernment debt and related debt 
servicing costs (pp. 28-29). 

This was very interesting. I 
hope Bruce Winchester contin- 
ues to write more on this fasci- 
nating topic. 

I also liked the article on 
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pp. 12-13, about Allan Rock’s 
attempt to defend his wasteful 
TPC program. And I liked the 
article on pp. 18-19, about Shei- 
la Copps’ new tape tax. 
Keep up the good work! 
Dr. J.P. Jones, 
University of Calgary, AB 


Keep up the good work 
I want to let you know how 
much I like and support the 
work you are doing for the tax- 
payer. Over the years I have 
watched the overwhelming in- 
crease of ‘Big Brother’ brought 
to us by the politicians and their 
allies in the legal industry. Keep 
up the good work. 
Mr. E. Selwyn 
Fort Macleod, AB 


I enjoy your publication. 
The information that you share 
is really remarkable! Your 
[work] on gas tax is excel- 
lent. All revenue from that tax 
should be used to upgrade our 
roads. 
Eleanor St John 
Olds, AB 


I have always found your ar- 
ticles and research into the gov- 
ernments’ abuse of tax dollars 
extremely revealing. 

The PMs pathetic justifica- 
tion of the misuse of grants and 
contracts as a means of keeping 
Quebec in Canada demonstrates 
an ignorant and irresponsible 
attitude in his role of leader. 

Who needs Enron when we 
have Chretien! 

Peter Humprhey-Baku 
Victoria, BC 
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What’s in a name? 

Industry Canada recently released a paper in- 
tended to spark discussion on innovation strategy 
between the various levels of government, schools 
and industry. 

The paper, originally scheduled to be released 
last fall, was postponed due to the September 
11 attack. So with extra time on their hands, the 
Department paid a market and research company, 
Ipsos Reid, $37,000 to come up with a title for the 
paper. This involved holding eight focus groups 
across the country where people were asked to 
study the 13 potential titles the Department came 
up with and to choose the most appealing. 

After this process was complete, Ipsos Reid 
put forward two suggestions for titles: “Investing 
in Canadians, Ideas and Opportunity” and ‘“‘Cana- 
da’s Innovation Strategy for Economic Growth.” 

Yet, despite having spent $37,000, Industry 
Canada decided not to use either of these names 
or any of the Department’s previous suggestions. 
Two new titles were chosen for the discussion 
paper with Industry Canada using 
the title “Achieving Excellence” 
and the Department of Human 
Resources releasing the same 
paper under the title “Knowl- 


edge Matters.” 
With files from the National Post 


Flying to Salt Lake 

An Access to Information re- 
quest recently uncovered what it 
cost taxpayers to send 12 federal 
politicians and bureaucrats, includ- 
ing Canadian Heritage Minister 
Sheila Copps and Secretary of State 
for Amateur Sport Paul DeVillers, 
to the Winter Olympics held in Salt 
Lake City this past February. 

The accommodation bill of 
$397,000 ($251,760 US) was 
picked up by the Department of 
Canadian Heritage and ensured the 
group was comfortable during their 
stay. 

Ten rooms were booked for 19 days 
at Hotel Monaco which is described as 
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a boutique, luxury hotel where accommodations 
include a daily massage and complimentary wine. 
The rooms included the extravagant Majestic 
Suite which costs $3,476 a night. Furnished in 
mahogany, it has a jacuzzi and Nintendo 64 game. 
The nine remaining rooms were made up of jun- 
ior suites which cost $1,475 per night and double 
rooms with a daily price tag of $1,094. 

DeVillers redefined amateur sports enjoying 
his stay in the Majestic Suite. And to add insult 
to taxpayer injury, he stayed 12 nights leaving 
the luxury suite vacant for the remaining seven 
nights. Compare this to IOC president Jacques 
Rogge who booked more spartan quarters at the 
university residences set aside for the athletes. 

Sheila Copps took a more conservative ap- 
proach as well, booking into the $317-a-night 
Little America Hotel which was one of the offi- 
cially secured hotels for the Olympics. But before 
you get too teary eyed about Copps willingness 
to save taxpayers’ money on the cheaper digs, she 
spent $57,000 on event tickets and enter- 
tainment. This included $1,512 for each 

of four tickets for both the opening and 
closing ceremonies. Another $60,000 
was spent on memorabilia including 
watches and Roots gear and $14,000 
on receptions promoting Vancouver’s 
bid for the 2010 Winter Olympics. 

Unfortunately, this doesn’t include 
the bill for the federal government’s 
Challenger jet which costs nearly $6,000 
an hour to operate. 

We do know, however, that $82,000 
was spent on a Challenger flight so eight 
federal Liberal MPs could see the Olym- 

pic men’s final hockey game. Aside from 
the obvious question of why taxpayers 
should pay for their flight in the first 
place, the Liberals could have flown to 
Salt Lake on economy fare for a total cost 
of only $12,944. 


With files from the Globe and Mail and www.canoe.ca 
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Trudeau mania still haunting 


9 262 and costing taxpayers... 
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Firearms report 

A few years back, the federal Department of 
Public Works paid GroupAction, a now infamous 
Montreal-based public relations firm, $330,000 to 
design a strategy to promote the firearms registry. 

Public Works contracted GroupAction to do 
the report on December 2, 1996. It called for the 
firm to study the impact that the 1995 Firearms 
Act was having on those registering their guns 
and then to propose a public relations strategy for 
the law. 

The irony is that the Justice Department which 
is responsible for the Canadian Firearms Centre 
never requested the study. Nor did they receive a 
copy of the report once it was completed! On hear- 
ing this, lawyers for GroupAction showed the work 
was done, providing small pieces of the report and 
bills as evidence. Apparently, the firm had spent 
nearly $30,000 on hotel and travel expenses. 

The Public Works Department has since found 
the five year old report and presumably forwarded 


it on to the Justice Department. 
With files from the National Post 


Food giants wallow in the trough 
Since 1998, the federal Department of Agri- 
culture has handed out over $180,000 to the Food 
and Consumer Products Manufacturers of Canada 

(FCPMC). 

According to FCPMC’s website, one of its 
mandates is to lobby and influence government 
policy and regulations on behalf of the 165 food 
manufacturing companies the organiza- 
tion represents. 

The problem is that their 
membership list in- 
cludes some of the 
biggest food manufac- 
tures in Canada includ- 
ing Kraft, Labatt Brew- 
eries, Campbell Soup, 
Cavendish Farms, Heinz, 
Kellogs, McCain Foods and 


How a school board 
described as “dysfunctional” 4 


wasted millions of dollars... - 


Coca Cola to name a few. 

Gee... think maybe these companies are able to 
finance their own organization without financial 
aid from taxpayers? Incredibly, some of the grant 
money has helped cover hotels and meals for 
some of the CEOs to attend meetings. 


With files from the National Post 


Publishing money 

In 1999, when American owned publications 
such as Sports Illustrated contemplated printing 
split run magazines which would allow them to 
sell advertising in a Canadian version of their 
publications, Ottawa initially considered legis- 
lation preventing them from doing so. Split-run 
magazines, it was argued, featured little Canadian 
content and would steal advertising revenues from 
Canadian magazines. 

However, when the issue threatened to explode 
into a full fledged trade war between Canada and 
the US, Ottawa pulled in its horns and decided 
on a different approach. It created a $25 million 
subsidy program to be administered by Canadian 
Heritage that would “compensate” Canadian mag- 
azines for lost ad revenues. 

Since then, the threat of American split-runs 
has fizzled into nothing. But instead of cancelling 
the program, Ottawa decided to refocus the subsi- 
dies on building a strong magazine industry. 

The big winner in the subsidy extravaganza has 
been Rogers Communications, the cable and tel- 
ecommunications giant, which last year received 

20% of the money from the fund or nearly 
$5.2 million for 

its publications 
including $1.2 
million for Maclean’ 

magazine. The subsidies 

helped Rogers’ publication 

arm earn a profit last year of 
$27.3 million. 


Other winners included the 10 publications 
of St. Joseph’s Corporation such as Elm Street 
and Western Living which in total received $1.4 
million and the 17 trade magazines published by 
Hollinger’s Inc. including Truck News and Pulp 
and Paper Canada that were handed nearly half 
a million dollars. 

Another interesting anomaly in the funding, 
reported by the National Post, is that French 
language publications which make up less than 
15% of the magazines eligible for this subsidy re- 
ceived $5.7 million or nearly 23% of the money 


available through the program. 
With files from the Globe and Mail and National Post 


The subsidy game gain 

According to the RCMP, 14 individuals, many 
of them married or related, defrauded Industry 
Canada of $2.2 million between 1995 and 1999. 

The group applied for financial assistance for 
a number of different projects through the Small 
Business Loans Administration. Under this pro- 
gram, companies have access to loans provided 
through a financial institution which are guaran- 
teed by the government. This means if the com- 
pany defaults on their loan, the government will 
pay off what’s owing to the bank. The money can 
only be released as payment for purchases of ma- 
jor equipment and renovations. 

The group applied to Industry Canada under 
the program on behalf of 10 different food import 
and dry cleaning companies they set up often us- 
ing the same address for the businesses. 

Once the loan was approved by the govern- 
ment, these individuals arranged to have fellow 
co-conspirators sell them equipment at highly 
inflated prices. The invoices would then be paid 
for through the loan. 

In one instance, a rundown forklift with 
an estimated value of $7,000 was sold twice 
to two food import companies for 


Federal politicians y=. 
and bureaucrats 
attend the Winter 

Olympics in gold-medal style. 


$35,000 each time. 

In another case, drycleaning equipment was 
bought off a legitimate company for $90,000 and 
then resold to one of the fraudulent businesses 
for $200,000. 

The installation of a cheap toilet and sink in 
a closet turned into a $100,000 windfall. In this 
instance, the same sink and toilet was installed in 
two businesses located at the same address and 
two bills were submitted for $50,000 each. 

Once they received the money, the conspira- 
tors quickly closed down the business, if in fact 
they ever started it. Only months later, would the 
banks finally notify the government that the loans 
were now in default and request payment of the 


guarantee. 
With files from the National Post 


Sponsoring Trudeau? 
The “Almanach du Peuple” is an 800 page 
paperback published annually in Quebec. With 
a circulation of 135,000, the book is filled with 
information and trivia on Quebec politics and 
culture. It has been a major recipient of govern- 
ment grants, receiving over $2.6 million in the 
past five years. 
The 2001 edition was particularly noteworthy. 
In this issue, Ottawa purchased 98 pages of ad- 
vertising. So what exactly did 
they advertise? 
Well, 46 of these pages 
"> were a depiction of the 
J life of former Prime 
5 Minister Pierre 
Trudeau includ- 
ing an extensive 
biography and 
11 pages dedicated 
to reprinting Justin 
Trudeau’s eulogy of his 
father. About half the pages 
were filled with photos of 
Trudeau, including one of him 
standing with Prime Minister 
Jean Chretien and another of 
Trudeau driving his sports car. 
So how much did taxpayers pay for this 
advertising feature? The 46 page Trudeau section 
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cost $308,000 or nearly $6,700 a page. In fact, 
further investigation revealed that for the full 98 
page advertising spread, the federal government 
paid $208,000 over and above the Almanac’s cur- 
rent advertising rates. 

The advertising feature was purchased through 
the federal government’s controversial sponsor- 
ship program which was created so the feds could 
show the flag at sporting and cultural events in 
Quebec. How Trudeau fits into the mandate of 


this notorious program, no one is sure. 
With files from the Edmonton Sun 


A royal pain in the wallet 
According to a newsletter posted on Concor- 
dia University’s website, Marie-France Wagner, a 

French studies professor at the Montreal univer- 
sity, was speechless when the federally funded 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Coun- 
cil (SSHRC) awarded her seven member group 

a $1.6 million grant. Taxpayers, unfortunately, 
may have a similar expression when they find out 
the money will be used to study the “evolution of 
royal processions in French towns between 1484 
and 1615.” 

The project will span five years and Wagner’s 
group will study how French towns in the 16" 
century prepared themselves for Royal visits. 
This will include 


Wagner’s grant was one of five Major Collabora- 
tive Research Initiatives that the agency awards 
annually to institutions. For more on SSHRC 


grants see page 29. 
With files from Concordia University and Ottawa Citizen 


Feds don’t want money back 
An internal audit of a Canadian Heritage (CH) 

program designed to provide financial assistance 

to Native womens’ groups uncovered some dis- 
turbing news. 

Between 1999 and 2001, CH handed out $3.7 
million through 116 different grant and contribu- 
tion arrangements under its Aboriginal Womens 
Program. The money is provided to help these 
groups shape laws and policies that affect their 
political, cultural and economic lives. 

Contributions are usually dedicated to specific 
projects which can be audited to ensure the mon- 
ey was spent appropriately. 

The audit examined just 16 of the grants and 
three of the contributions handed out during this 
two-year period and discovered a number of 
problems: 

e Intwo of the three contributions, the groups 
did not spend all the money received, but the 
Department never asked for the excess fund- 
ing to be returned. 

e@ In another instance, a group 


an evaluation of 
what monuments, 
such as obelisks, 
fountains and 
statues, were 
constructed for 

the event and an 
analysis of the lit- 
erature produced to 
celebrate the Royal 
visit. 

As a federal 
agency, SSHRC 
funds the weird and 
wonderful world 
of cultural research 
and hands out 
about $140 million 
in grants each year. 
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received more money than it 
actually asked for. 
e@ There were a number of cases 


vs where money was spent in are- 

. as not authorized under 
the grant or con- 
tribution. 


After receiving their funding, 
groups are required to provide re- 
ports on how the money was spent. 
As a result, the audit uncovered 
even more problems: 

e A number of reports were nev- 
er turned into the Department de 


Why spend $37,000 
on a name you never 
used? 


Canada 
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spite requests by Department officials for the 
documents. 

e In instances where reports were sent in, a num- 
ber had listed their expenses as the same dol- 
lar amount as_ the grant they received. Since it 
was _ highly unlikely that these two numbers 
would be exactly the same, the auditor con- 
cluded the report numbers were inaccurate. 

@ The auditor noted times where organizations 
that had not turned in their reports from the 
previous year’s funding, still received assis- 
tance the next year. 

@ In one instance where a group had been re- 
fused funding because it had not supplied 
reports for previous assistance, it simply went 
to another program in the same department 


and received $165,300. 
With files from Canadian Heritage and the National Post 


“Dysfunctional” school board 
A 292 page audit written by chartered ac- 
countant Al Rosen described the Toronto District 
School Board (TDSB) as “dysfunctional,” “mis- 
guided” and “financially irresponsible” because 
of their refusal to balance their budget. He rec- 
ommended that the province take over running 
the school board. 
Rosen said that the school board budgeted 
a $90 million deficit this year, but Rosen 
anticipates it could actually be closer to 
$140 million. This happened because 
the TDSB wilfully ran programs 
and activities that the provincial 
government does not fund. 
These services provided by the 
TDSB are not available to oth- 
er school districts and have 
resulted in the TDSB having 
“unwarranted special privi- 
leges.” 
Rosen described the board 
meetings of the trustees as 
dysfunctional and accomplish- 


Why would Industry 
Canada think a toilet 
is worth $50,000? 


ing little to improve the students’ education. 

He added, “the assertion of trustees that their 
prime concern is for a child’s classroom educa- 
tion is not reflected in how trustees as a group 
chose to spend the available cash.” TDSB, for 
example, spent most of a $900 million fund to 
help the board make the transition to a “prov- 
ince-wide education standard” on activities and 
programs unrelated to classroom activities. Sev- 
enty-five percent of this money went to adminis- 
tration, secretarial staff and other programs. 

The audit made a number of suggestions as to 
how to cut spending: 

e@ Close the school board’s 84 swimming pools 
-- which have long been a symbol of the high 
end services provided by TDSB. After paying 
out over $1.3 million in severance to the life 
guards, the TDSB should save $6.2 million 
this year. 

e Cutting 75% of the lunchroom supervisors, 
who are paid $17 an hour will save $1.8 mil- 
lion. This function will be replaced by teach- 
ers. 

e Simply moving international language class- 
es from the weekend to after school will save 
$4.7 million. 

e Elimination of nearly half of the TDSB’s 

771 education assistants could save $8.4 
million. Teachers and volunteers 
should be able to handle their 
workload which includes 
= supervising students when 
NN they enter and leave the 
school. 
The remainder 
of savings will be 
attained through 
cutting the number 

_ of principals and 

vice-principals and 

scrapping other 
programs unrelated 
to school classroom 
activities. 


With files from the Globe 
and Mail, National Post, 
and executive summary of 
Al Rosen’s report 


THE TAXPAYER 


Chretien Legacy 


by Walter Robinson Liberal leadership in June 1990, Mr. Chretien went 
n Wednesday, August 21* Jean Chretien on to be elected four more times and he became 
() told his Liberal caucus — during a caucus Prime Minister in 1993 after the Mulroney-Camp- 
retreat in Chicoutimi, Quebec — and then bell Tories were decimated at the polls by justifiably 
the nation that he intended to resign his position as angry Canadian taxpayers. 
Prime Minister of Canada ... but not right away. Before turning to his record as Prime Minister 
The Prime Minister intends to stick around until over the last decade — not to mention his costly and 


February 2004 thus marking 10 years in power as the ongoing taxpayer funded search for a legacy — a 
PM and over 40 years in public life stretching back quick look at a statistical snapshot of federal financ- 


to his humble beginnings as an MP. es over the past 40 years is instructive. 

Born January 11, 1934 as Joseph-Jacques Jean While our national debt is finally being reduced 
Chretien in Shawinigan, he was first elected to the (albeit slowly), debt interest charges per minute are 
House of Commons at age 29, winning the riding of _ the highest in Canadian history. And most of the 
Saint Maurice-La Fleche by a mere 1,944 votes on credit for balancing the country’s books belongs to 


April 8, 1963 as John Diefenbaker’s last government Canadian taxpayers whose paycheques have been 
collapsed. From there he went on to be re-elected to _ pillaged by the Employment Insurance rip-off (the 


Parliament six straight times from 1965 until 1984. notional surplus is now pegged at $42 billion). 
Shortly after losing the Liberal leadership to John If there is one plau- 

Turner in June 1984 and the Mulroney electoral dit for the PM, 

landslide in September of the same year, Chretien it should be 


quit politics in October of 1985. After winning the that he stared 


Jean refuses to 
fade await quietly, 
Federal finances for the past 40 years he’s determined 


to leave a legacy 

Fiscal Year |} Revenues | Spending | Net Debt | Debt interest costs that taxpayers will 
per minute be forced to pay 

for, for decades to 
(all figures in millions except debt interest costs) Mainite’ 
1963-1964 $7,099 M $8,297 M $16,871 M $1,889.26 
1967-1968 10,745 M 11,787M = 18,750 M 2,446.73 
1968-1969 12,047 M 12,714M 19,417 M 2,785.39 
1976-1977 * 34,408 M 41304M 41,517M 8,957.38 
1984-1984 64,168 M 97,045M 169,549 M 34,393.07 
1993-1994 115,984 M 157,996 M 508,210 M 72,264.08 


2001-2002 174,800 M 167,500 M 543,000 M 75,152.21 


* Sept 16, 1977, Jean Chretien appointed as Canada’s first francophone finance minister. 
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down the separatists in Quebec with the pas- 
sage of the Clarity Act. But even here, Preston 
Manning laid much of the groundwork in the 
political sphere in addition to the work done by 
noted policy experts such as Gordon Gibson at 
the Fraser Institute. 

As for the Prime Minister’s legacy, your CTF 
will fight tooth and nail to oppose the myriad of 
spending projects on offer ... national daycare, 
tolls to finance TransCanada highway 
expansion, the broadband Internet 
boondoggle, expanding costly and 
outdated regional development 

programs and the latest and po- 
tentially most damaging project 
of all, committing Canada to 
implementation of the Kyoto 

Protocol which could cripple 

the Canadian economy for dec- 
ades to come. 
Sadly this is the legacy of so 
many Prime Ministers in the last 
half century or so ... leave office 
with some costly scheme and take credit 
for it while generations of future taxpay- 
ers are left to pay the freight. m 


When Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien was asked 
what type of proof 
Canada would 
need before the 
government 
would sanction 
an invasion of 
lrag, Chretien 
replied: “A proof 
is a proof. What 
kind of a proof? 
It’s a proof. A 
proof is a proof. 
And when you 
have a good 
proof, it’s be- 
cause it’s prov- 


“u 


en. 


CBC News 


rT 
ii pes * 


venti, ‘ 


With three federal leaders quitting it’s time for a 
little pension update. 

Both Prime Minister Jean Chretien and PC 
leader Joe Clark have been around so long, that they 
get pensions worth 75% of the average of their five 
consecutive highest-paid years of service. 

If Mr. Chretien leaves at the end of this year, then 
his pension is worth $133,000 annually. But if he 
says on until February 2004, he will get a pension 
worth $153,000 -- $20,000 extra dollars for one 
more year! 

Mr. Clark, has already taken his pension once 
before his return to politics in 1998. If he quits his 
post early next year he will be eligible for a pension 
worth $97,000. Staying another year beyond that 
would bring his pension up to $110,000 — no won- 
der he didn’t make plans for a quick exit. 

Poor NDP Leader Alexa McDonnough doesn’t 
yet qualify for a big pension. She was elected to 
Parliament only five and a half years ago (1997). If 
Ms. McDonnough leaves her post as NDP leader 
and quits politics at the end of this year, she will 
only get a pension worth $29,000. If she stays on as 
an MP, it will take at least five more election wins 
and a total of 18 more years for Ms. McDonnough 
to get her full pension ($100,000 per year indexed 
for inflation). Ms. McDonnough says she plans to 
stay on as an MP — no wonder. 

With political pensions, timing is everything.™ 
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TREATY 8 UPDATE 


Provinces wake up to Implications 


by Tanis Fiss 

he March 7, 2002, declara- 

tion of Federal Court Justice 
Douglas Campbell that over 35,000 
descendants of Treaty 8 Indians 
are exempt from all taxes, woke up 
more provinces to the serious impli- 
cations of Benoit v. Canada. Before 
and during the trial, the CTF and the 
Province of Alberta were the only 
interveners. But three months after 
this divisive and destructive ruling 


The Saskatchewan government 
finally woke up ... If this Treaty 8 
ruling is not overturned, Saskatche- 
wan moy be the hardest hit. 


by non-natives to maintain services such as 
hospitals, schools and roads. 

BC and Saskatchewan weren’t the only 
busy ones this summer. In August, the 
Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations 
(FSIN) expressed its intent to apply for 


; a heme ‘ po NOT intervener status in the Benoit v. Canada 
bi ee adaiec eoa yaaaaaices appeal as well. The FSIN will lobby hard 
also joined the case as an intervener, DISTURB to have the all encompassing lifetime tax 
ae hcg Relais eg ; MOLESTE exemption expanded for ail treaty Indians. 

The Federal Court of Appeal will ae NE 7 Perry Bellegard, FSIN chief, has already 
pe the appeal this November in Lipps are stated that if the ancestors of one treaty 

ove Bae anne llege th ised a total tax ex- 

BC jumped on board because if TTA cmption, the ancestors ofall treaties must 
the Treaty 8 decision is upheld, it will STOREN get the same treatment. 


harm the province’s current treaty 
negotiations. Presently, BC has over 
50 unsettled land claims that comprise 
over 110% of the province’s land mass. For the 
past 10 years, the B.C. government has negotiated 
phasing-out the tax exemption provided for natives 
living and working on reserves. For example, the 
Nisga’a Treaty phases in taxation. Why would BC 


As this case continues, the CTF is 
encouraged that two more provinces have 
joined the fight. Ontario is still considering whether 
or not to intervene. Given the enormous and devas- 
tating impacts this case can have, perhaps it is time 
for Ontario and the other provinces to wake up too.m™ 


natives sign treaties phasing in taxation when Treaty Victory! Court Costs Dismissed 
8 Indians are exempt regardless of where they live? To add insult to injury, shortly after Justice 

As for Saskatchewan, it may be the hardest hit. Campbell granted the descendants of the Treaty 8 
According to population projections, Saskatche- Indians a lifetime tax exemption in Benoit v Cana- 
wan’s aboriginal population will balloon to 25% by da, the successful plaintiffs applied to have the Fed- 
2015. If the tax exemption extends to all aborigi- eral Court award them 100% of their legal expens- 
nals, the government will have to raise the taxes paid es. The amount claimed was almost $1-million. 


Because your CTF acted as an intervener in this 
action - arguing that racial ancestry should not form 


Call to Action -- Petition a basis for a tax exemption - we too were named in 

the application. The amount of solicitor-client costs 

Sign our petition Equality for All, if you believe the plaintiffs were asking from the CTF was over 

all Canadians should be treated equally by the law, $8,000. 

regardless of race or ancestry; and that all Canadians On September 3, Justice Douglas Campbell 

deserve tax reform and tax relief, regardless of race dismissed the application, stating there would be no 

or ancestry. The petitions can be downloaded at award of costs against the CTF. Now it is full speed 

www.taxpayer.com. E-mail this link to others. ahead for the November appeal. 
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Tax Freedom Age 


by Jim Otar, CFP, PEng. The spreadsheet can be downloaded from www.co- 
he tax freedom day calculator at the website of —_tar.org, click on “Free Downloads”, then click on “Tax 
the Fraser Institute is a great tool for taxpayer Slavery Calculator’. If it asks for user id and pass- 
awareness. It estimates that day of the year when one word, just keep pressing “enter” until it stops asking. 
stops paying tax and starts keeping their income. Tak- _ Please e-mail your comments about the spreadsheet to 
ing it one step further, I wanted to see the compound me at cotar@rogers.com. 
effect of all taxes paid throughout one’s lifetime. I Jim C. Otar is a certified financial planner, a technical analyst and a 
prepared a spreadsheet that calculates in an approxi- professional engineer residing in Thornhill, Ontario. He is the author 


of “High Expectations & False Dreams - One Hundred Years of Stock 


mate manner the Tax Freedom Age. Market History Applied to Retirement Planning”. 


To calculate one’s Zax Freedom Age you need to 


download my spreadsheet, save it in your computer 
and input some personal information. When you use A typical sa mple 


To use this calculator, you need to enter some this calculator, 

information in seven different areas: you will be amazed to find out that for most people 

e Working Years: At what age did you start working, tax weseom age is between 48 and 55. A typical 
starting salary, average annual increase, and aver- result” section is shown below. 
age tax rate; This particular example is for a taxpayer who 

e Retirement Years: Retirement age, total income starts working at age 25 earning $30,000 per year 
after retirement, average tax rate, annual increase of that is indexed 3% annually and subject to an 
income, CPP and OAS benefits; average tax rate of 35%. The taxpayer retires at 

e Death: Projected value of registered plans at the age 65 with 60% of his/her final year’s income 
time of death, capital gains subject to tax at the time (including full CPP and OAS benefits) indexed 2% 
of death, average tax rate; annually and subject to an average tax rate of 20% 

e GST and PST: How much of your net income is during retirement. He/she passes away at age 90 
spent on taxable consumption, total GST and PST with $200,000 left in registered plans and $100,000 


rate in your province; capital gains subject to tax. 


e Property Taxes: How much is your annual property 


tax, for how many years; i 4 
e Gas Taxes: How much do you spend on gas month- LESTE ins 


ly; Earnings during working years $2,262,038 
e Sin Taxes: How much do you spend on tobacco and Hosa LUI SS NEMS EEE $2,058,789 
alcohol annually? Total CPP & OAS Benefits received during $473,536 
To make it easier, all inputs have a default value. es UCM ics 
All output is summarized Taxes paid 
under a section called “Re- a Income tax during working years 791,713 
sults”’. - poesia Income tax during retirement 411,758 
y . . Your total GST and PST 187,041 
Taxes payable at death 135,000 
Property taxes (average not inflation adjusted) 90,000 
Fuel taxes (average not inflation adjusted 25,200 
Sin taxes (average not inflation adjusted) 52,500 
Total taxes paid less CPP and OAS 1,219,676 


The estimated age of paying off your life 
time taxes is 51. 
All the the money you make before age 51 goes to taxes. 
All the money you make after age 51 you can keep. Enjoy it 


You asked for It... 


International Tax Comparisons 


ne of the most frequently asked ques- 

tions (you asked for it again and again), 

from both CTF supporters and news 
reporters is: how do Canada’s taxes stack-up inter- 
nationally? 

What follows are a couple of measures that can 
shed some light on the subject. The most common 
method of comparing tax burdens is as a percent- 
age of economic output. The Organization for 


Canada & USA Tax Comparison 
USA -- 2001 Tax Year Federal income taxes (Cd $) 


Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
compiles these statistics on its member countries. 
The most recent and complete data is for the 1999 
year — just before the federal government’s recent 
round of tax cuts. A ranking of income taxes col- 
lected as a percentage of GDP reveals that Canada 
has the fifth highest level of income taxes in the 
OECD. 

Even with provisional numbers from 2000, it 


Canada & USA Tax Comparison 


Canada - 2001 Tax Year Federal income taxes (Cd $) 


Federal Basic Personal Exemption $7,092.04 
Low rate: On income below $70,452.79 15.0% 
Medium-low rate: On income between 97.5% 
$70,452.79 and $170,286.88 ae 
Medium rate: On income between 30.59 
$170,286.88 and $259,521.89 oe 
Medium-high rate: On income between 35.5% 
$359,521.89 and $463,476.47 ai 
High rate: On income above $463,476.47 39.1% 


States with no Income Tax: Alaska, Florida, Nevada, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming 


Lowest state personal income tax rate: 0.36% 

lowa On income less 
than $1,809.11 

Highest state income tax rate: Montana 11.00% 


On income greater 
than $117,389.50 


Smallest State Basic Personal 


Exemption:lowa $2,306.28 


Biggest State Basic Personal Exemption: 


Wisconsin $11,583.26 


Federal Basic Personale xemption: $7,412 
Low rate: On Income below $30,754 16.0% 
Medium rate: 22.0% 
On income between $30,754 and $61,508 a 
Medium high rate: On income between 26.0% 
$61,508 and $100,000. eo 
High rate: On income above $100,000 29.0% 
Provinces with no income tax 

None 
Lowest provincial income tax rate: 6.16% 


On income less 
than $30,814 


Ontario 


24.50% 
On income greater 
than $52,000 


Highest provincial income tax rate: 
Quebec 


Smallest Provincial Basic Personal 


Exemption: Quebec $6,050 


Biggest Provincial Basic Personal 
Exemption: Alberta 


$12,900 


by Bruce Winchester 


doesn’t look like Canada’s rank- 
ing will improve much over the 
next few years. What is doubly 
concerning is how much the 
income tax burden has grown 
since 1975. Of course taxpayers 
have felt the slow drift towards 
higher income taxes — two 
weeks at a time! 

These OECD statistics don’t 
tell us who pays what or how 
income taxes are raised. Find- 
ing answers to these questions 
is like comparing apples with 
cows — about all you can say is 
that they’re both food. 


How do we compare 
to the US? 


A frequently asked follow-up 
question: how do we compare 
with our southern neighbours in 
the US? 

Just like in Canada, US taxes 
are levied by federal, state and 
local governments. With 50 sep- 
arate state jurisdictions, we could 
devote an entire issue of The 
Taxpayer to the question of taxes 
in Canada versus the USA. Stop- 
ping short of that, the charts on 
the previous page provide a few 
points of comparison concerning 
personal income taxes. 

It’s not hard to see why the 
total income tax burden is much 
smaller in the US. Taxpayers 
in Canada have a long way to 
go to match our southern neigh- 
bours. 


Income Taxes as a Percentage of GDP 
(Ranking based on 1999 Data -- Ranked highest to lowest income tax burden) 


Countries Ranked: | 1975 1998 
—~ to Low 


27.1 27.6 30.0 29.2 29.6 28.5 
20.5 22.3 We | Zilee 21.7 22.5 
23.1 22.0 23.0 20.4 20.4 21.3 
18.1 19.3 18.0 19.0 19.0 20.5 
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Denmark 24.4 
2 Sweden 21.9 
3 New Zealand 20.7 
4 Finland 18.1 
6 Australia 14.9 
7 Belgium 16.3 
8 Luxembourg 16.9 
9 Norway 13.7 
10 Italy 5.6 
11 USA 12.4 
12 Iceland Ci 
13 UK 15.8 
14 Ireland 9.1 
15 Austria 9.9 
16 Switzerland 12.3 
17 Germany 12.4 
18 France 5.9 
19 Poland nla 
20 Netherlands 15.0 
21 Portugal 3.7 
22 Spain 4.3 
23 Greece 2.8 
24 Turkey 6.8 
25 Hungary nla 
26 Czech Rep nla 
26 Slovak Rep n/a 
27 Japan 9.3 
29 Korea 3.7 
30 Mexico nla 
Unweighted average 

OECD 11.9 


15.9 16.8 16.3 17.2 18.1 nla 
18.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 17.6 18.1 
19.2 15.9 16.2 15.9 15.2 15.0 
17.2 14.7 14.6 16.0 14.9 16.4 
12.7 14.2 14.5 13.9 14.7 14.2 
11.8 12.1 12.6 14.3 14.2 n/a 
6.4 9.1 10.6 13.2 14.2 15.0 
14.5 14.2 12.8 14.2 14.2 14.5 
12.1 12.3 12.8 13.2 13.6 13.7 
11.1 10.3 11.1 12.9 12.6 12.4 
12.2 12.5 12.2 12.9 12.5 13.6 
11.4 10.6 11.6 10.9 11.2 11.4 
7.0 6.9 7.1 10.4 11.0 11.4 
nla nla 12.1 11.1 10.7 nla 
11.2 13.8 11.1 10.6 10.6 10.5 
6.9 7.6 8.5 9.7 9.9 10.3 


7.2 10.1 9.6 9.6 9.9 9.9 
5.0 5.8 7.2 9.3 9.8 10.4 
Bi 6.7 6.4 9.4 9.8 9.5 
nla nla 8.9 8.7 9.1 9.5 
nla nla 9.9 8.9 9.0 8.9 
nla nla nla 9.1 8.5 7.6 
12.6 14.9 10.2 8.8 8.2 9.1 
4.5 6.2 6.5 7.0 5.8 7.6 
3.8 47 441 47 @,'l 5.0 
12.7 13.2 12.8 


13.3 13.3 n/a 


Source: OECD Revenue Statistics, 2000 


Send your questions to: Bruce Winchester c/o Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
Suite 512 - 130 Albert Street, Ottawa, ON K1P 5G4 


Fax: (613) 234-7748 E-mail: brucewin@on.aibn.com 


mertistes 4 7 7 21 @ 


Each month, CTF offices in five provinces and Ottawa handle hundreds of media interviews 
and inquiries, hold press conferences, publish reports, make presentations to government and 
issue regular news releases, commentaries and publications to advocate the common interest 
: of taxpayers. CTF representatives also speak at functions and organize major campaigns 
nationally and in the provinces that lead to public policy change. The following highlights 
activities for the months of July and August 2002: 


JULY 


FEDERAL: The ongoing ‘sponsor- 
gate’ fiasco results in ‘new guide- 
lines’ and the firing of broker agen- 
cies. In a statement the CTF asks 
why Ottawa continues to provide 
handouts to Formula One races, 
fishing derbies and hot air balloon 
festivals at all? There do not need 
to be ‘guidelines’ for a pro- 
gram that taxpayers could 
do without! 


DO hero ni eS ara Sree nt fete rae 


CAPC: Media comment 
is sought on several 
pieces of Indian-related 
legislation introduced in 
the federal parliament. Treaty 
referendum results in BC show 
overwhelming public support for 
equality. And the CTF commends 
the Saskatchewan government for 
finally intervening in the historic 
Treaty 8 court case. 


Saskatchewan’s 
taxpayers suffer 

a hangover 

from liquor store 
construction costs. 


NATIONAL: CTF director Walter 
Robinson continues to challenge 
Commissioner Roy Romanow’s 
public statements supporting the 
status quo in health care suggesting 
in a commentary that: ‘a mind is 
like a parachute, it works best when 
it is open’. 


ALBERTA: CTF director John 
Carpay gives a mixed review of 
the report of the Financial Man- 
agement Commission and its 25 
recommendations. While an end 


To ic ini nt Gear nnn tonne Saree ar nr nets Seer ae nt ir tere 


to roller coaster budgeting and 
more private sector investment in 
capital projects is welcomed, there 
remains no legislated protection for 
taxpayers. John also presented the 
CTF’s health care paper to an MLA 
task force. 


SASKATCHEWAN: Documents 
obtained and released by the CTF 
reveal the provincial government 
has spent some $8.5-million on 
liquor store construction and 
renovation in the last four years. 
States director Richard Truscott: 
“Saskatchewan’s taxpayers should 
not be suffering a hangover from 
construction costs in an industry 
which should be run by the private 
sector.” 


BC: Partial victory! While details 
are sketchy, the BC government 
announces that it will allow space 
for much more private retailing and 
distribution of liquor. A Vancou- 
ver Sun editorial quotes the CTF’s 
March study on liquor privatization 
at length. 


FEDERAL: The Minister responsi- 
ble for ACOA, Gerry Byrne, states 
in an opinion editorial in the Char- 
lottowne Guardian that the CTF’s 
opposition to corporate welfare 
demonstrates “glaring ignorance”. 
In a response oped to the paper, di- 
rector Walter Robinson challenges 
the Minister to a public debate. 
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AUGUST 


BC: Significant media coverage 
surrounds information released by 
the CTF revealing that BC Ferries 
employees were given 62,000 par- 
tially free vehicle rides last year on 
the ferry system. That’s equivalent 
to 132 full vessels or four full days 
of summertime sailings between 
Victoria and Vancouver. Taxpayers 
continue to subsidize the BC Ferry 
Corporation to the tune of $95-mil- 
lion annually. 


FEDERAL: The CTF reacted 
swiftly to transport Minister David 
Collonette’s musings that gas taxes 
should be raised to meet and fi- 
nance infrastructure needs in Cana- 
dian cities. In dozens of interviews 
across the country CTF directors 
point out that only 2.4% of the 
4.8-billion collected in fuel taxes 
revenues is transferred to roadway 
development. The CTF also points 
to its Municipal Roadway Trust 
Program as a real solution. 


CAPC: From the I-told-you-so file. 
The Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indian Nations sends notice of its 
intention to intervene in the Treaty 
8 taxation case. The FSIN is on 
record stating that if one treaty 
receives an all-encompassing tax 
exemption, all treaty Indians should 
receive the same. 


FEDERAL: The CTF fields sever- 
al media calls on the Prime Minis- 
ter’s announcement that he expects 
Parliament to ratify the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol before Christmas. The CTF 
expresses concern about process, 
higher taxes, the cost of emissions 
credit trading and job losses. The 
CTF joins with 8 other groups in 


oi i i nh in i irc i ho i ii i ae Sn i i ch hi on ec i hn eo hi ie i Ree nh i i cn eC cn int Sc Lahn eer ni ier Ske cr hi aenr arnt Mae ae nr nite Sear Grae trai ae oy 


placing full page ads opposing 
Kyoto in the two major national 
dailies [see full story page 22]. 


FEDERAL: The Prime Minister’s 
announcement that he intends 

to step down in February 2004 
has media calling the CTF for 
comment and calculations on his 
pension. Further, the CTF issues 
a commentary stating that cabinet 
ministers seeking the leadership 
should resign their cabinet posts. 


ALBERTA: First Quarter 
financial 
update 
shows gov- 
ernment 
spending in 
Alberta is up 
52% from 
just 6 years 
ago. Director 
John Carpay 
calculates that had spending con- 
trol legislation been in place since 
1996 Albertans would have reaped 
a $3.1-billion tax cut. The Alberta 
tax rate would be 3% instead of 


esponds to an a 
5 pelts fails to make Canes 
i Wireountability and priority 
. 


10%. 
July and August 2002 
Media Interviews Events/ Speeches/ 
Letters/Releases/ 
Reports/Meetings/Etc. 
Ottawa 169 31 
Alberta 77 63 
BC 55 6 
Sask 32 14 
Manitoba 31 29 
CAPC** 29 6 
Ontario* 27 4 


A 


* Note: The CTF Federal Director also serves as Ontario Director devoting 15% of his time to Ontario 
issues. **CAPC stands for the CTF's new Centre for Aboriginal Policy Change established in March 2002. 
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TT] | the CTF releases its first book | |] 
Tax Me, I’m Canadian, 


Your money and how politicians spend it 


\ ° \ 
Ss ot \ 

gon ordets 

pet ae ot og \ 


Includes all taxes and shipping 


No further discounts can be applied to this special deal. Tax Me, I’m Canadian will retail for 
$23.95. Once you include taxes and shipping and subract your 20% supporter discount, it would still cost as 
much as $27.30 depending on taxes paid. Supporters will save up to $5.00 per book on this special deal. 


( wa first author of the 2001 #1 
tax was a 50 B.C. bestseller, Bar- 
per cent 

export tax on bea- 


barians in the Garden 
i : City: The B.C. NDP in 
ver pelts way back 


yo Power., which Long- 
in 1650. Since then, ) 
taxes have grown 1! ad i a 
to the extent that it . 


- time Vancouver Sun 
| al ih columnist and jour- 
nalist Trevor Lautens 
is easier to describe aa 


described as “solidly 
what is not taxed as 


= im researched” and writ- 
. es | ET ee eri 
Opposed to what 's- | Your money and how politicians spendit 


ten with “style and 
Ever wonder where 
governments spend all - Tax Me - I’m Cana- 
the money? What are —_ ——_ dian is for anyone who 
the biggest boondog- wants to know how 
gles of all time? Tax and why their tax bill 
Me - I’m Canadian is is what it is. Love taxes 
the ultimate guide to or hate them, this book 
how your tax dollars lays it all out in an 
are collected, spent, informative but breezy 
and managed, and — style. Chapters such as 
occasionally - even In the beginning looks 


‘ 
na aa Wit = 


wasted. vy cae at the history of taxes 
Tax Me I’m Canadi- Mark Milke in Canada. The ex- 

an is written by Mark eeece ee ey pene pansion of the welfare 

Milke the bestselling state is detailed in 
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Leviathan’s Appetite. 

Think a $40,000 
income is a lot of 
money? The author 
doesn’t think so either, 
but describes how an 
Albertan with that in- 
come will, through their 
taxes, subsidize a richer 
Newfoundlander due to 
the now Byzantine sys- 
tem of federal transfer 
payments. Milke cracks 
open other issues with 
unvarnished facts and a 
definite opinion. 

Included is how 
much some of the coun- 
tries’ top corporations 
received in corporate 
welfare over the past 
decade, how much is 
spent on health care, and 
why funding increases 
never seem to shorten 
the line-ups. Subsidies 
to professional hockey 
teams are bad econom- 
ics and Milke explains 
why. 

Smartly illustrated 
with easy-to-compre- 
hend charts and pleas- 
antly interrupted with 
the comical work of 
Victoria Times Colo- 
nist cartoonist Adrian 
Raeside, Tax Me, I’m 
Canadian is the per- 
fect Christmas gift for 
anyone who pays taxes 
and wonders where their 
money goes.— 


Tax Me I’m Canadian 
Your money and how politicians spend it 


Book to be shipped in late November 


Please send me: 


1-4 Tax Me I’m Canadian — Qty X 22.00 @a = ones: 
5 or more Tax Me I’m Canadian -- Qty x 20.00 ea =. 
1Olal ihe ee 
Payment: 


VISA / Mastercard 
(No C.0.D. or cash) (Make cheque payable to the Canadian Taxpayers Federation) 


___ Cheque/___ Money order / 


Card Number: 


Expiry date: 


Signature: 


Ship to: 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal code: 


Contact #: 


Postal Orders: Canadian Taxpayers Federation, 
#105-438 Victoria Avenue E. Regina, SK S4N ON7 
Fax Orders: 


1-800-465-4464 


Phone orders: Please have credit card information ready 


1-800-667-7933 
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The case against Kyoto... 


by Walter Robinson 
rime Minister Jean Chretien announced recently in 
Pisin South Africa that he expects Parliament 
to ratify the Kyoto Protocol before Christmas. Many 
questions about the Kyoto Protocol remain unanswered, or 
worse still, many have never been asked. 
From the very start, Kyoto was the text book case for 
“policy on the fly.” Back in December 1997, Canada signed 
How many jobs on to the Kyoto Protocol along with 160 other countries. 
will simply Was this an election issue back in 1997 (or 2000 for that 
disappear if matter)? No. Was there any public debate leading up to 
4 the December 1997 meeting in Kyoto? No. Well surely 
Kyoto is then the newspapers must have some historic record of 
implemented? Canada’s negotiating position going into that Decem- 
ber meeting. Sorry, that’s three strikes, you’re 
out. 
Y While the papers reveal no re- 
cord of the federal government’s 
position, there were 
plenty of articles written 
by stakeholders (the 
environmental lobby, 
industry associations, 
provincial governments 
and taxpayer groups) ask- 
ing for details. It appears 
that Canada’s position 
was decided amongst a 
few ministers and senior 
bureaucrats during the 
flight — policy on the fly 
—across the Pacific Ocean 
to Japan. 
In a nutshell, ratification 
of the Protocol means Cana- 
da must reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions to 6% below 1990 levels 
by 2012. This represents a reduc- 
tion of 30% of projected 2012 levels. 
It is still unclear whether Canada will 
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receive credit for its swaths of green space, known as “carbon sinks” 
and further, whether emissions trading (where we could purchase 
unused ‘credits’ from other countries) will be allowed. 

As the article on page 24 states, it’s doubtful Canada’s adherence 
to the Kyoto protocol will make a whiff of difference to the environ- 
ment, but it will make a difference to the economy and federalism. 

So far the debate has been focused as one of oil-rich Alberta 
versus the rest of the country. Not true. Kyoto will dramatically 
impact Ontario’s manufacturing base and Ontarians reliance on coal- 
fired electricity. Moreover, it would cripple future energy devel- 
opment plans in Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, British Columbia and 
Newfoundland. 

Then there’s a host of potential taxes which would affect every 
Canadian from dedicated carbon levies, increases in taxes on gaso- 
line and diesel fuel to special sales taxes on minivans and SUVs to 
tolls on local roads and increased downtown parking rates. 

Industry will also be hard hit by Kyoto. The costs of compliance 
— lowering greenhouse gas emissions — will ultimately result in job 
losses and pass-throughs in the form of higher prices for manufac- 
tured goods and increased utility bills. The Canadian Manufacturers 
and Exporters Association estimate impact costs to run upwards of 
$40 billion over a decade with a potential loss of some 450,000 jobs. 
This point is even more pronounced when one realizes that our ma- 
jor trading partner the United States refuses to sign on. 

Federalism meanwhile, is affected on two fronts. First, adopting 
a policy framework that would inflict disproportionate hardship on 
Alberta and Ontario is foolhardy at best, potentially disastrous at 
worst. 

These two ‘have’ provinces carry the rest of the country by 
transferring a significant chunk of their collective economic output 
through tax revenues to every other province and territory by way 
of equalization payments. For provinces, like Manitoba to cheer 
Kyoto forward, is akin to biting no, make that severing — the hand 
that feeds. 

The second element of federalism is to ask how the federal gov- 
ernment can negotiate an international treaty on resource use when 
resources are a provincial jurisdiction? Why has the Prime Minister 
refused to meet with all premiers to discuss this important issue? 

Hysteria? Sky-is falling hyperbole? Maybe. 

But to quote the famous Wendy’s commercial of the mid-80’s: 
“Where’s the beef?” It is incumbent on Ottawa before embarking on 
such a dramatic policy initiative to bring forward an implementation 
plan. To bring forward an economic impact assessment. To come 
clean on how much taxpayers will fork over to buy unused emis- 
sions credits from other countries. To consult not only the provinces 
but the taxpayers of Canada. 

In a larger sense, the present debate is a hallmark of the last dec- 
ade of national policy implementation: act on incomplete data and 
evidence, ignore the concerns of the provinces and make Canadian 
taxpayers bear the brunt of such policies, now and in the future. 
Kyoto is bad science and bad policy. Taxpayers deserve better.m 
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Canadians 
find out about 
Kyoto, the less 
they like it. 
| Pecos sentiment these days 
suggests if you oppose Kyo- 
to you are aiding and abetting 
industrial polluters, greenhouse 
gas emissions, global warming, 
the melting of the polar ice caps, 
drought, famine, disease and the 
end of life as we know it. In fact, 
an Environics poll conducted in 
September reveals 81% of Canadi- 
ans favour ratification. However, 
that same poll reveals nearly 2/3rds 
of respondents admit that they have 
no idea what it is about, and fully 
half of Canadians have never even 
heard of it. 
Support weakened as respondents 
were asked to consider its implica- 
tions. 78% said they supported rat- 
ification even if the United States 
would not. When told the Protocol 
could have a significant negative 
impact on economic growth in 
Canada, support for ratification 
dropped to 67%. When told the 
Protocol could result in significant 
reductions in American investment 
in Canada, support for ratification 
fell to 58%. 
Concluded Environics pollster 
Alain Giguere: “While this poll 
shows that Canadians’ first reaction 
is to say they support Kyoto, half 
don’t know what it is, and ... as 
they learn more about the impact 
of Kyoto on their lives and on the 
Canadian economy they like it 
less.” 
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by Lorne Gunter 


Canadians against the 

Kyoto 
accord to know it will kill tens of 
thousands of existing jobs, pre- 
vent the creation of as many as 
a quarter-million new jobs over 
the next decade, and in the end 
do little or nothing to save the 
environment. Ratification is a bad 
idea — all pain, no gain. Ottawa 
mustn’t proceed. End of story. But 
in case you won’t take my word 
for it, here are five things you 
should know about Kyoto: 


1. The Earth isn’t warming. 

Or, at least it hasn’t warmed 
much in the past 25 to 60 years. 

It warmed a bit more than half 
a degree Celsius between the 
late 19" Century and the 1940s, 
mostly before the large-scale in- 
dustrialization and emissions that 
are supposed to be responsible for 
global warming, or GW. 

Surface temperature readings 
taken with thermometers indicate 
more warming since the 1970s, 
perhaps an additional half degree. 
However, such readings are taken 
over less than half of the Earth’s 
surface. A disproportionate num- 
ber are taken at weather stations 
in the midst of major cities and 
thus are subject to artificial warm- 
ing from the “urban heat island 
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effect.” 
There are 
also concerns 
(or should be) about the 
reliability of the humans 
who take some of the 
7,000 daily readings around the 
globe. And it’s possible some of 
the thermometers being used are 
as much as half-a-degree off the 
mark. 

By contrast, NASA’s eight 
polar-orbiting weather satellites 
have been taking over 300,000 
readings each day since 1979, 
covering the entire Earth’s sur- 
face, in the middle of oceans and 
jungles as easily as downtown 
Toronto and the Fraser Valley. 
And these satellites have recorded 
no appreciable warming in all that 
time. 

About two years ago, envi- 
ronmentalists crowed that the 
satellites’ data was illegitimate. 
Not enough adjustment had been 
made, they clucked, to account 
for the way “the birds’” orbits 
decay a few millimetres each 
year. But even after the necessary 
recalculations, these sophisticated 
and highly accurate weather sat- 
ellites still showed no significant 
warming. 


Five things you should kno Tike 


2. If the Earth is warming, 
it is not necessarily a bad 
thing. 


Since 

about 1860, 

the Earth has been 
emerging from what is 
known as the Little Ice Age, a 
500-year-long epoch of especially 
cold climate. Just as no one frets 
when his hometown warms in 
springtime, following an especial- 
ly bitter winter, it would be irra- 
tional to worry too much about a 
warming that follows a prolonged 
period of cold. The warming of 
the past 140 years may just be a 
return to normal. 

Moreover, a millennium ago 
the Earth was four degrees warm- 
er, on average, than it is today. 
That’s just as warm as environ- 
mentalists claim it will 
become if we 
don’t stop 
driving 


@6@A millennium ago the Earth was four degrees warmer, on 
average, than it is today. That’s just as warm as environmen- 
talists claim it will become if we don’t stop driving our SUVs and 
start ratifying Kyoto. Yet this era of much warmer weather was 
hardly a time of agricultural or human catastrophe.99 
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SUVs and start ratifying Kyoto. 

Yet this era of much warmer 
weather was hardly a time of 
agricultural or human catastrophe. 
In fact, before the thought of a 
warming climate became polit- 
ically incorrect, the period from 
about 900 AD to 1300 AD was 
known as the Medieval Optimal. 
Crops flourished in Europe and 
Asia. During this time of plenty 
there were relatively few wars 
and most of the major Gothic 
cathedrals were built. The coasts 
of Greenland were habitable. 
Southern England boasted lush 
vineyards. 

The great plagues, the dis- 
appearance of ancient Central 
American cultures did not occur 
until after the Little Ice Age 
replaced this medieval warm 
period. 

Yet say the satellites are 
wrong, and the Earth is warming, 
so what? A little warming might 
well be a boon. 


3. Even if warming 
is real, there’s a 
% good chance hu- 
\ mans are not 
» the cause. 
The Earth 
has warmed 
before. Of 
the last 19 
periods of 
great and 
(relatively) 
sudden 
warming, 
17 have cor- 
responded 


precisely to periods of increased 
solar activity — solar flares, sun 
spots, cosmic winds, and so on. 
Increased solar activity in the past 
100 years could, by itself, easily 
account for all of the warming 
alleged to have taken place so far. 
Increased cosmic radiation, as 

an example, reduced cloud cover 
by seven per cent during the 20" 
Century. More heat and energy 
from the sun is making it to the 
Earth’s surface, something that 
would go a long way to explain- 
ing any warming. 

Try to prevent a natural and 
beneficial warming by curtailing 
human activity would go beyond 
the futile. It would be the modern 
equivalent of sitting on a throne in 
the surf and commanding the tide 
to stop. 


4. Even if it’s real and bad 
and humans are causing it, 
Kyoto won’t halt warming. 
Never mind that Kyoto nego- 
tiators focus mostly on carbon 
dioxide emissions and that even 
James Hansen, the NASA scien- 
tist who is the godfather of GW 
alarmists, now believes methane, 
nitrous oxide and soot — the last of 
which isn’t even covered by Kyo- 
to — are more likely than CO2 to 
be causing GW. And never mind 
that there have been times in the 
climatic past when carbon dioxide 
concentrations in our atmosphere 
have been 10 times greater than 
they are today, without temper- 
atures soaring. Or that after the 
most exhaustive study ever of the 
alleged link between historic CO2 
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levels and temperature records, 
Canadian researcher Jan Veizer 
concluded in 2000 that “carbon 
dioxide concentrations are not the 
principal driver of climate varia- 
bility,” indeed CO2 levels seem 
to rise AFTER temperatures have 
risen. 

Forget all this scientific evi- 
dence that Kyoto’s CO2 limits 
amount to barking up the wrong 
pollutant’s tree. Let’s pretend 
CO2 is driving climate change. 
Even if we make that assumption, 
fully implementing Kyoto won’t 
halt GW. It can’t. 

At least 95 per cent of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere — and 
more likely 99 per cent — comes 
not from man, but from nature. 
Decomposing trees and plants, 
gas released from the oceans, 
even just the natural nocturnal 
release of CO2 by all living 
vegetation, swamps human CO2 
production. 

Kyoto does not seek to reduce 
human production of CO2, but 
rather merely to slow its rate of 
increase. Were Kyoto to be fully 
implemented, over the next 10 to 
15 years, anthropogenic (man- 
made) CO2 levels would increase 
by 25 per cent, instead of by 35 
per cent, if Kyoto is not imple- 
mented. 

In a nutshell, with Kyoto, 
human CO2 might be limited to 
3.75 per cent of the total in the 
atmosphere. Without Kyoto, it 
might — MIGHT — rise to four per 
cent. If such a reduction has any 
impact at all (and it seems highly 
unlikely it would), it might mean 
temperature rise by 2050 would 
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@@With both the U.S. and the developing world unhampered by emission tar- 
gets, where do you think Canadian jobs and plants will relocate? 98 


Cov er be reduced by 0.02 degrees C — 
that’s 2/100ths of one degree. 
story Kyoto is at most symbolic and at 
a worse utterly meaningless; certainly 
not worth putting our economy and stand- 
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that fail to comply. Such a vast expansion of govern- 
ment, alone, should worry taxpayers in the developed 
world. Then there will be the billions governments 
will spend subsidizing research into “green” technol- 
ogies and underwriting “sustainable” development 


ard of living at risk. 


5. Kyoto’s targets will not apply to the 


U.S. or developing countries. 


Neither the United States nor developing coun- 
tries will be saddled with Kyoto’s emission restric- 


at home and in the developing world. Kyoto’s direct 
and indirect price tag will be measured in the tens of 
billions, maybe even the hundreds of billions. And 
for what? An ineffective solution to a non-existent 
problem? Good luck. 


tions. Kyoto applies only to the developed world, to 


rich nations — except the U.S., which has refused to 


ratify. 

Even the UN admits emerging economies 
will not be required to limit their emissions 
until 2012. Developing nations will be per- 
mitted to “catch up” to industrialized nations 
economically, while the latter’s economies 
are hobbled by Kyoto’s restrictions. If the 
architects and supporters of Kyoto were truly 
desirous of saving the environment, you 
would think they’d be equally concerned 
about pollution regardless of the per capi- 
ta income of the source country. Far from 
just aiding the environment, though, Kyoto 
is nothing more than crass, old-fashioned 
socialist income redistribution. Kyoto is as 
anti-capitalist as it is pro-environment. 

With the Americans refusing to abide by 
Kyoto, and with nearly 90 per cent of our 
exports going to the U.S., Canada’s industries 
will be put at an extreme disadvantage vis-a- 
vis their American competitors. With both the 
U.S. and the developing world unhampered 
by emission targets, where do you think Ca- 
nadian jobs and plants will relocate? 

Finally, just imagine how many bureau- 
crats and tax dollars will be needed to sup- 
port a worldwide regulatory regime that will 
measure emissions, seek to limit their pro- 
duction and somehow punish those nations 


In conjunction with eight other or- 
ganizations, the CTF supported a full 
page ad in the National Post, Globe 
and Mail and La Presse outlining the 
growing concerns about Kyoto. 


Lorne Gunter is a columnist with the Edmonton Journal and is a 
member of the National Post Editorial Board. 


A MESSAGE TO ALL 


CANADIANS 


ON: THE 


KYOTO PROTOCOL 


Prime Minister Chrétien has announced that Canada will ratify the Kyoto Protocol on Climate Change. This 
binding international agreement will have a profound impact on the life of every Canadian for generations 
to come. 


© Kyoto will affect the wealth of every Canadian through higher prices and higher taxes. 

© Kyoto will result in Canada making payments to countries that are currently exempt from the Protocol's 
provisions and that can continue to increase their greenhouse gas emissions. 

© Policies to achieve the Kyoto target could place Canadian business at a severe disadvantage against the 
United States, which has decided not to ratify the Protocol. 


Every Canadian has a huge personal stake in the Federal Government's decision to ratify Kyoto. But do we 
know enough about what they are signing on our behalf? 


There is still time to find out more about Kyoto’s impacts on our lives. And there is still time to insist that the 
Government — in partnership with the provinces, Canadian business and environmental groups — develop 
and implement a Made-in-Canada solution to lowering greenhouse gas emissions. Call or write the Prime 
Minister or your local Member of Parliament and ask: 


. How will the Kyoto Protocol affect my job, as well as taxes 
and the economy? 


. Why is the Government rushing to ratify Kyoto without 
informing and consulting Canadians? 


. Why are we signing a deal that our largest trading 
partner, the United States, is refusing to ratify? 


. Why would Canada commit to an unachievable target 
that also requires us to make payments to countries 
without targets? 


. Has the Government made an effort to create a Made-in- 
Canada plan to reduce greenhouse gas emissions while 
protecting our economic prosperity? 


The organizations sponsoring this message are taking action on climate change. Our members have made 
substantial investments in processes and technologies to reduce greenhouse gases and stand ready to do more 
in future, under a Made-in-Canada plan. 


There is still time — but not much — for all Canadians to demand thorough information and real debate. 
All Canadians want a healthy environment and a strong economy. The question is, “How can we best achieve 
both aims?”. 


The undersigned organizations give our firm commitment to work with you, with the Prime Minister and the 
Federal Government to create a Made-in-Canada alternative plan of which all Canadians can be proud. For 
information about how to reach the Prime Minister or your local Member of Parliament, call 1-866-875-1148. 


B caApP 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PETROLEUM PRODUCERS |= ———— 
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THE TAXPAYER 


Some suggestions for 


Federal Finarice Minister John Manley 


by Walter Robinson 


ith the summer behind us, all eyes 
return to work and for Canada’s federal 
politicians, their work involves your 


taxes. While world markets — most nota- 
bly the US economy — are sending mixed 
signals, things are fortunately somewhat 
better on the Canadian scene. 

Both the IMF and the OECD 
forecast that Canada will top G7 
growth in 2002 and 2003. This 
translates into higher govern- 
ment revenues and explains 
the puddles of saliva House of 
Commons employees wiped from 
the federal cabinet table during 
the summer months. And with 
talk now of the Prime Minister’s 
‘green legacy’ initiative, taxpay- 
ers will no doubt see red as several 
years of federal black ink courtesy 
of the Employment Insurance rip-off and 
other schemes of over- taxation may soon fade 
from view. 

So it seems that the federal Liberals are poised to 
embark upon an activist agenda that will have all the 
makings of a return to runaway spending not seen 
since the days of Trudeau. 

This is something that 
newly minted Finance 
Minister John Manley must 
resist with all his might. 


of budget planning 


“9 


To aid in 

this struggle, 

Canadian taxpayers and the = 
international financial community 

must publicly, repeatedly and vehemently tell Mr. 
Manley, and his boss, Mr. Chretien, that such a back 
to the future approach will not be tolerated. 

As for the Paul Martin “mystique”, Mr. 
Manley need not be spooked by his predeces- 
sor’s record of moderate success. A recent pa- 
per by respected academic Thomas Courchesne 

from the Institute for Research on Public Policy 
(IRPP) offered sorely needed perspective on 
the Chretien-Martin fiscal legacy. 

While the federal Liberals have run five 
consecutive surplus budgets since 1997-98, 
prior to this period Ottawa ran 27 consec- 
utive deficit budgets. Moreover, Canada’s 

debt-to-GDP ratio, while falling, is still the 
second highest in the G7. 
Courchesne also noted the foundation of 
many fiscal policy gains were laid by the former 
PC administration — despite bracket creep and their 
inability to rein in spending — tax policy overhaul, 
low-inflation targets and free-trade. Combine these 
structural changes with Paul Martin’s good fortune 
of being Finance Minister during the largest US 

boom in economic history 


@@So it seems that the federal Liberals are poised and his successes seem 

to embark upon an activist agenda that will have 

all the makings of a return to runaway spending 
not seen since the days of Trudeau. 99 


less Herculean. 
So what should John 
Manley do? Simple, 
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he should get back to basics. This fall your CTF 
will lay out its Back to Basics: ABCDEFG Budget 
2003 plan. Here’s what we have already told Junior 
Finance Minister Maurizio Bevilacqua and will tell 
Mr. Manley and the House of Commons Finance 
Committee later this fall: 


bolish the capital tax. Taxing plant and 
equipment to the tune of $1.4 billion each 
year is punitive, stifles innovation and retards eco- 


nomic growth. 
B asic standard of living. Change the basic 
personal exemption (BPE) to the basic standard 
of living credit (BSLC) and lay out a three-year plan 
to raise this amount to $10,000 en-route to $15,000 
over six years. Similar to the arguments we used in 
our successful bracket creep campaign, this move 
would make eminent fiscal, social and political 


sense. 

Co Welfare: end it now. Wind up 
industrial subsidy programs and regional de- 

velopment initiatives (now pegged at $4 billion per 

year) and replace them with equivalent business tax 

reductions. It’s time for government to stop picking 

winners and losers and let the market decide. Even 

the federal Tories are now toying with this sensible 

idea that has been championed for over a decade 

by the Canadian Alliance and its predecessor, the 


Reform Party. 
Db: Reduction: devise a schedule and 

enshrine it in law. It’s time to end the fiscal 
crime of intergenerational tax evasion by passing our 
debt onto our kids. 


EE EI and CPP employer overpayments. As 
employees move between jobs, a whole new set 
of payroll taxes are paid by workers and employers. 
While workers can recoup this money at tax time, 
employers cannot and it costs them an estimated 
$750 million annually. This money could be better 
used to improve salaries or reinvest in plant and 
equipment. 


orces and the Family. Start to repair the 

damage of 30 years of starving the Canadian 
armed forces by making targeted investments in the 
Canadian military (like replacing the Sea Kings and 
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our aging Navy frigates) and ensuring that our de- 
fence and foreign policy priorities are aligned. And 
it’s also time to adopt the 1966 Royal Commission 
on Taxation (aka the Carter commission) recom- 
mendation and treat the family as the base unit of 
taxation ... thereby ending the discrimination against 
single income families. 


(5°: taxes for cities. Adopt the CTF’s Munici- 
pal Roadway Trust formula to devote $2.2 bil- 
lion in gas taxes each year for the next three years to 
roadways in Canada’s cities. 


The Chretien government must get back to basics; 
our plan achieves this vision.m™ 


3 month preview subscription 
to Fraser Forum 


FREE 


Limited one-time “no obligation” FREE 
offer to introduce new people to The 
Fraser Institute and its cutting-edge public 
policy research. 


Simply fill in this form and mail to: 


Development Dept. 

The Fraser Institute 

1770 Burrard Street, 4" Floor 
Vancouver, BC V6) 3G7 


i Names ss—s—s—sSsSY 
,, Name: ; 
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The following is a list of grants handed out by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council in 2000-01. SSHRC is Canada’s federal 
funding agency for university-based research and graduate training in the social sciences and humanities. Created as an independent body by 
Parliament in 1977, SSHRC distributes funds to Canadian researchers, scholars and universities through highly competitive granting programs. 
SSHRC functions as an arm's length agency. It must report back to Parliament annually on how it spends its budget, but has full authority to set 
its priorities, policies and funding programs to make granting decisions. 

The following is a listing of projects from the 2000-2001 fiscal year. Its annual budget is $143 million. We'll let you be the judge as to whether 
or not these projects fit SSHRC’s motto: Investing in the power of knowledge to build quality of life. 


Name — University — Purpose — S$ Armou mt 


Anthropology 

Vered Amit, Concordia University — Itinerant 
consultancy: an anthropological study of 
transnational travel, work & social location 
among mobile professionals ............ 20,000 

Sandra Bamford, University of Lethbridge 
— Contested terrains: the globalization of 


environmental agendas .........0.66 75,000 
Rae Bridgman, University of Manitoba — 
Homeless youth in Toronto ............. 28,000 


Leslie Butt, University of Victoria — Sex 
work & parenting in Irian Jaya ......... 41,127 
Lindsay Dubois, Daihousie University — Ac- 
tivist lives in the ‘passive class’: politics & 
memory for Argentine pensioners ...46,904 
Wayne Fife, St. Thomas University — Conflict 
& opportunity; a cultural approach to con- 
temporary tourism in the Great Northern 
Peninsula of Newfoundland ............ 39,000 
Eric Higgs, David Cruden, lan MacLaren, 
University of Alberta — What the past 
holds for the future: eighty years of change 
in Jasper National Park ............04: 100,289 
Robert Hoppa, University of Manitoba; 
Ann Herring, Richard Preston, McMaster 
University — Historical interactions of envi- 
ronment, behaviour & mortality among the 
Western James Bay Cree ...........0 75,000 
Winnie Lem, Trent University — Transna- 
tion-alism & Chinese migrants in 
FIANCE cncnseac hagwkinacaninencve 30,000 
Hy Luong, University of Toronto — Gender, 
class, region, & language socialization: 
native ideologies & children’s acquisition of 
communicative capital in Vietnam . 100,000 
Bonnie McElhinny, University of Toronto — 
Cross-cultural caregiving: a language so- 
cialization perspective on Filipina domestic 
workers in Canadian households ....60,000 
Charles Menzies, University of BC — An 
historical ethnography of industry & race on 
British Columbia’s north coast ......... 60,000 
Barbara Lynne Milgram, York University — 
Women & microfinance development initia- 
tives in the Upland Philippines ........ 44,300 
Denise Nuttall, Daihousie University — In the 
master’s path: the life of Ustad Alla Rakha 
KN AN oe eseeeccstestesestesteeeneseeneeesenennees 20,000 


Margaret Rodman, York University — Gender 
& race in New Hebridean settler 
SPaCe sn. hodianiicahn aby 80,000 
Marta Rohatynskyj, University of Guelph — 
Global integration & relational identity in 
East New Britain, Papua New 
GUINEA. 2s he chtataee ahs 30,900 
Jéréme Rousseau, McGill University — 
Transformations of small-scale sedentary 
SOCIELIES .oceccccccccccescssseseseecniees 59,000 
Colin Scott, McGill University — Indigenous 
knowledge, sea tenure, & resource stew- 
ardship: James Bay Crees & Torres Strait 
ISIANCELS wee ccc sess ccs ese ene 51,000 
Po Ling Smart, University of Calgary — Chop 
suey & egg rolls: Chinese immigrant cui- 
sine & the politics of identity in Canada ..... 
27,000 
Nancy Turner, University of Victoria; George 
Nicholas, Other/Unknown; Marianne 
Ignace, Ronald Ignace, Simon Fraser 
University — Patterns in ethnobotany; 
people-plant relationships of the interior 
plateau & the Northwest 
GOaSt iiecdsievectiecteswentacacemacds 174,834 
Heather Young Leslie, University of Alberta — 
Medicine & modernization in the Central 
PaCHiC sci aieiiachine itn dete 45,000 


Archaeology 

Ariane Burke, University of Manitoba — De- 
fining patterns of land-use in the Crimea 
during the late Middle Palaeolithic ..89,000 


Richard Callaghan, University of Calgary — 
Prehistoric maritime adaptations & land use 
on St. Vincent, West Indies ............ 50,000 


P.M. Michéle Daviau, Wilfrid Laurier Univer- 
sity — Analysis of Moabite temple archi- 
tecture, artifacts & iconography in relation 
to the religion of ancient Israel, Edom & 
Phiilistias: cis rcsiasiiateit calivctin antes 71,175 

Jonathan Driver, Simon Fraser University — 
Consequences of Anasazi sedentism & 
AgGregalION HasAweaewedeae 62,943 

Elizabeth Graham, David Pendergast, York 
University — Settlement history at La- 
manai: periods of transition & the social 
process of 
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CNANGE sie tieientith aati daaarheh ants 70,000 
Haskel Greenfield, University of Manitoba — 
The origins of metallurgy in the Near East; 
a zooarchaeological perspective ... 110,000 
David Lubell, Fiona Bamforth, Mary Jackes, 
University of Alberta; Henry Schwarcz, 
McMaster University — Late prehistoric 
populations of the Western Mediterranean 
& the Atlantic facade of Europe ....... 65,000 
Mary Malainey, University of Manitoba — Es- 
tablishing the function of precontact North 
American pottery & burned rock features: a 
new perspective from gas 
Chromatography ........:cccseeeeeees 50,000 
Andrew Martindale, McMaster University — 
The origins of Tsimshian social complexity: 
archaeological research using indigenous 
OFal traditions wo... cece eee 70,000 
Andrew Nelson, University of Western On- 
tario — Biocultural change over time in the 
Moche culture of Northern Peru ...... 52,500 
Robert Park, University of Waterloo; Douglas 
Stenton, Nunavut Arctic College Dorset 
— Thule transition in High Arctic Canada: 
pointers to the past ........ cece 64,000 
Joseph Shaw, University of Toronto — Ar- 
chaeological investigation & study of the 
Minoan port town & Greek sanctuary at 
Kommos; Crete; Greece wo... 175,000 
Chen Shen, University of Toronto — A survey 
for upper palaeolithic sites in Shandong, 
north-central China: microblade technology 
IN COMEX cura caesiee st akvi eta ds 60,000 
Andrzej Weber, University of Alberta — Cul- 
ture change among Middle Holocene hunt- 
er-gatherers of the Lake Baikal 
NOG sc fe evo edict ecaseVavicststeesdesaea as tesaele 102,200 


Archival Science 

Barbara Craig, University of Toronto; Tom 
Nesmith, University of Manitoba — Ap- 
praisal of archives for acquisition - history 
& theory, methods & practices in Canada .. 
126,763 

Wendy Duff, University of Toronto; Elaine 
Toms, Dalhousie University — Assessing 
the utility & usability of archival 
CESCTIPLIONS oo... eeeeeees este eeteeeeees 101,020 


Classics, Classical & Dead Lan- 


guages 
Keith Bradley, University of Victoria — The 
apology of Apuleius: a social & cultural 
SWOY, ative adiatan 57,162 
Claude Eilers, McMaster University — The 
rise & fall of epigraphic culture in the Ro- 
man 
COMPING wiateis atetteniatreeeheamavisiiens 45,199 
Geoffrey Greatrex, Dalhousie University — 
The Roman Eastern Frontier & the Persian 
Wars, A.D. 363-630 os eeeneeeee 37,400 
Christopher Marshall, Memorial University 
of Newfoundland — Backstage Plautus: 
comic stagecraft & troupe dynamics in the 
Roman Republic .........:eccceeeeecee 50,740 


Communications & Media Studies 

Janet Bavelas, University of Victoria — 
Unique features of face-to-face 
CiAIOQUE ose. seeeestseesesteteeeteeeseeeeseaes 90,434 

Line Grenier, Universite de Montreal — The 
useful fame of global popstars: an analysis 
of the Celine Dion Phenomenon in Quebec 
45,836 

Robert Hackett, Simon Fraser University; Wil- 
liam Carroll, University of Victoria — Demo- 
cratic media reform as a social movement 
75,914 

Judith Knelman, University of Western Ontar- 
io — Deviancy & the new woman ...21,103 

Paul St-Pierre, Université de Montréal — 
Translation & globalization: Orissa, a case 
SWOY srriasacenramaninuvutain: 51,000 

Donald Theall, Trent University — Radical 
modernism & its aftermath: cultural produc- 
tion & the pre-history of cyberculture & the 
digital infomatrix ........eeeseeeeeeeeee 79,500 

Paul Théberge, University of Western Ontario 
— The music industry in transition: popular 
music & the internet oo... 33,300 

Dwayne Winseck, Carleton University; Robert 
Pike, Queen’s University at Kingston — 
Electronic empires & wired worlds: cables, 
cartels & global communication, 1860-1930 
76,812 


Criminology 
Stephen Baron, University of Windsor — Un- 
employment, poverty & criminal behaviour 


among homeless street youth ......... 41,722 
Peter Carrington, University of Waterloo — 
AQ@ & CLIMG ......eeeesceceestesestesteeneeneees 32,350 


Rosemary Gartner, University of Toron- 
to — Women’s experiences of violence: 
victimization & offending in the context of 
women’s 


IIN@S sti ewes cea urate 87,256 
George Rigakos, Saint Mary’s University — 
The metropolitan security census ...25,000 
Julian Roberts, University of Ottawa — Con- 
ditional sentencing: evaluating a reform ..... 
13,614 
Bernard Schissel, University of Saskatche- 
wan — Re-enfranchising children & youth: 
a Study of the socio-legal marginalization of 
kids at risk & responses by caring commu- 
NILES voces ec sees seeesecnennees 72,200 
Hamish Stewart, University of Toronto — An 
integrative account of criminal law ..25,500 
Pierre Tremblay, Université de Montréal 
— Differential patterns in criminal achieve- 
ments: an inmate survey on monetary 
gains from 
CHIME: casi edeueietis corti 124,606 


Demography 

Daniéle Bélanger, University of Western 
Ontario — The influence of demographic 
change & social policy reforms on the rela- 
tive status of sons & daughters in Vietnam 
54,990 

Harry Hiller, University of Calgary — Reluc- 
tant migrants? Disengagement & re-en- 
gagement in the internal redistribution of 
the Canadian population through migration 
toAlbetta s.saceundasasntiadh: 90,624 

Kevin McQuillan, University of Western On- 
tario — Religion & demographic behaviour 
INTHE PASl staid ccas tessa: 39,528 


Education 


Joyce Bainbridge, Michael Carbonaro, Uni- 
versity of Alberta — Teaching & learning 
with Canadian children’s literature ..28,833 


Gay Bisanz, University of Alberta; Jeffrey 
Bisanz, University of Alberta — The de- 
velopment of scientific literacy skills: eval- 
uating reports of scientific research in the 
news & on the 
NOt. sien tiene terme sudan: 125,000 

Heather Blair, Katherine Sanford, University 
of Alberta — Canadian adolescent boys & 
WNWPACY isceeatasdaniiucruniaiacn 105,000 

Liying Cheng, W. Rogers, University of Alber- 
ta—An investigation of ESL/EFL teachers’ 
classroom assessment practices .. 120,000 

Paul Clarke, University of Regina — Indi- 
vidual & group rights under the Charter 
of Rights & Freedoms: assessing the Su- 
preme Court of Canada’s impact on public 
CO WCALION vied aceceiies cadsecact: 16,295 

Lynda Colgan, Queen’s University at King- 
ston — Connect-me: building & sustaining 
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local on-line professional learning commu- 
nities for elementary mathematics educa- 
TOMS). caskets oct Sik tateaieen: 95,000 
Rebecca Coulter, Sheila Cavanagh, Hel- 
en Harper, Suzanne Majhanovich, Goli 
Rezai-Rashti, Aniko Varpalotai, Janice 
Wallace, University of Western Ontario — 
The woman teacher in Twentieth-Century 
ONANG: fe ctsastenct teva dnatsis 223,213 
Brent Davis, Dennis Sumara, York University 
— Reframing ability: an inquiry into teach- 
ing as informed by complexity theory ......... 
138,000 
Janet Donin, McGill University— Scientific 
writing in a second language ........... 90,000 
Lily Dyson, University of Victoria — Enhanc- 
ing peer relationships in classrooms with 
diversity through enhancing friendship 
competence: the effect of an intervention 
on elementary school 
StUdENIS! sii. cAive ace edhe 136,129 
Kieran Egan, Simon Fraser University — 
Cognitive tools in educational practice ....... 
105,000 
Kadriye Ercikan, University of BC; Mark Gier|, 
University of Alberta — Translation effects 
in bilingual examinations ............... 125,000 
Carl Frederiksen, Janet Donin, McGill Univer- 
sity— Tutorial dialogue & problem-based 
learning: from analysis of expert tutoring to 
computer-mediated learning & 
ASSESSMENE wove cece eee 120,000 
Aviva Freedman, Peter Medway, Carleton 
University — Learning & communicative 
practices in two undergraduate profes- 
sional 
ISCIPIINGS ost eeecseeeeetsteeeeeseeeeeees 217,350 
Esther Geva, University of Toronto — The 
development of reading skills in English as 
a second language children in Grades 4-6: 
a longitudinal perspective .............. 131,000 
John Goddard, University of Calgary; Rose- 
mary Foster, University of Manitoba — 
Leadership & culture in northern schools ... 
99,276 
Rita Irwin, Kit Grauer, University of BC — 
Learning through the arts: artists, teachers 
& researchers collaborating for change ..... 
182,065 
Anna Kindler, University of BC; David Pariser, 
Concordia University; Axel van den Berg, 
McGill University— Making drawings, 
judging drawings: a cross-cultural study of 
graphic development & aesthetic assess- 
MONE cccnetesi dz ae.cacsceveiet ates: 131,000 
Mary Kooy, University of Toronto — Women 
teachers, shared literary texts & the recon- 
struction of learning & teaching ....... 87,173 


Name — University — Purpose — S$ Armotu mt 


Carolin Kreber, University of Alberta — Ex- 
pertise in the scholarship of teaching, 
learning environment, study approaches ... 
144,738 

Carol Leroy, University of Alberta — Concep- 
tions of literacy among inner-city children in 
the upper elementary grades .......... 91,880 

Rebecca Luce-Kapler, Queen’s University 
at Kingston — The form of writing & the 
expression of meaning ..........-6. 77,382 

Margaret Mackey, University of Alberta — 
Developing adult literacies in print & other 
technologies: a qualitative study .....95,000 

Jack Martin, Simon Fraser University — Con- 
ceptions of self in educational psychology . 
57,164 

Kathleen Martin, Audrey Hicks, Neil McCart- 
ney, McMaster University; Lawrence Braw- 
ley, University of Waterloo — Enhancing 
perceived control & HRQL through exer- 
cise: a study of older 
OCIS se, cs tetas ssaetatneaseedeences 103,166 

Rod McCormick, Norman Amundson, Univer- 
sity of BC — Career counselling for aborigi- 
Mal VOUUN :es.cess: tear a ainanicanie 50,748 

Naomi Norquay, York University — Beginning 
teachers’ prospectives & constructions of 
social equity & social difference: implica- 
tions for teaching practices (in universities 
& in 
SCNOOIS) .....cssssccesecsesessessesesnesneseeseees 49,200 

Bonny Norton, University of BC — Teen mag- 
azines, identity, & critical literacy .....79,836 

Anthony Pare, Cathrine Le Maistre McGill 
University; Aviva Freedman, Carleton 
University — From school to work: learning 
through guided participation in socially 
situated 
DEACUCES: sd teanaiad een 139,387 

Catherine Schryer, Marlee Spafford Universi- 
ty of Waterloo; Lorelei Lingard, University 
of Toronto — Creating the healthcare 
professional: the role of situated language 
practices in clinical education settings ....... 
115,746 

Bonnie Shapiro, University of Calgary — 
Towards a transforming constructivism 
— studies in science & environmental ed- 
ucation: implications for learning, teaching, 
teacher education & educational policy ...... 
77,157 

Ann Sherman, St. Francis Xavier University 
— Children’s perceptions of schooling ....... 
30,041 

Carolyn Shields, University of BC — Under- 
standing equity issues in year-round 
SCHOOMNG iss ichiheneniiare nested 170,039 

Bruce Shore, Mark Aulls, Gillian Rejskind, 


McGill University — Inquiry teaching & 
learning: strategic demands & context ....... 
150,406 
Dawn Sutherland, University of Winnipeg — 
Indigenous students & collateral learning 
theory in the science classroom ...... 34,416 
Rena Upitis, Katharine Smithrim, Queen’s 
University at Kingston — Artists in schools: 
teacher transformation & student achieve- 
MG Mb fenvieti ee teuseiis keniice. 112,005 
Jan van Aalst, Simon Fraser University; 
Marlene Scardamalia, University of Toronto 
— Virtual visitation & symmetric knowledge 
advancement: two strategies for supporting 
school-based knowledge building . 117,000 
Max Van Manen, University of Alberta — The 
pedagogical task of teachers ........ 131,145 
Lesly Wade-Woolley, John Kirby, Queen’s 
University at Kingston — The development 
of English reading skills in early French im- 
mersion students: accounting for individual 
differences wo. .ccceeeeesseeeess sees 105,000 
Linda Wason-Ellam, Angela Ward, University 
of Saskatchewan — Cross-cultural litera- 
cies as social practice ........ccce 102,650 
John Willinsky, University of BC; Richard 
Smith, Simon Fraser University — Public 
knowledge project .........:ceecees 183,000 
Laura Winer, McGill University— Disci- 
pline-appropriate ICT-enhanced collabora- 
tive learning in higher education .....77,690 
Richard Young, University of BC — The fam- 
ily career development project in disadvan- 
taged fAMIIIOS oo... eects 94,010 


Fine Arts 

Lily Avrutin, University of Toronto — The 
poetics & politics of violence in North Amer- 
ican & East European film traditions .......... 
100,515 

Terence Bailey, University of Western Ontario 
— CANTUS: indices for Gregorian chant 
SOUICES vovcececccesescsstesescsstetsseeseneneees 142,656 

William Caplin, McGill University— The lega- 
cy of classical form for the romantic 
Generation xs tetinad wana 51,162 

Beverley Diamond, York University — Ne- 
gotiating aboriginal sound in the recording 
studio: issues of agency, appropriation & 
AUNVAMCE eccscsscacéscscssacsesesstsnaneasiensnsttens 94,260 

Bridget Elliott, University of Western Ontario 
— Art deco & the spectre of decadence in 
the twentieth century ........ceeee 56,900 

Janos Fedak, University of Prince Edward 
Island — Art & architecture of Roman 
UNG ARY ts ieactesesDeasaditseteetatsteateecasd 48,934 

Alan Filewod, University of Guelph — The 
workers theatre movement in Canada, 
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192921936 sntastintiadne dane: 27,120 

Paul Helmer, McGill University— Musical 
exiles & emigres in Canada 1933-1968 ..... 
11,286 

Christopher Innes, York University — Modern 
theatre, literature & society ............. 97,260 

William Kindermann, University of Victoria — 
Beethoven & the creative process 108,664 

Alison McQueen, Mount Allison University — 
The art patronage of Empress Eugénie ..... 
48,292 

Edward Mullaly, University of New Brunswick 
—Atlantic Canada Theatre Site (ACTS) .... 
55,100 

John Osborne, University of Victoria — De- 
coding the dado: marginal images in Italian 
Romanesque mural decoration ....... 43,625 

Alina Payne, University of Toronto — Renais- 
sance architecture & the Republic of 
DOUG S fie cics scateeaid cd Siveckexeiaretiheseies 34,279 

Zuzana Pick, Carleton University — Transna- 
tional formations: imagery of the Mexican 
RREVOIUIOM: cen sciietcetecctestcesciiaed 52,509 

Friedemann Sallis, Université de Moncton — 
Source studies as a means of circumscrib- 
ing fragmentary & open form in Western art 
music for the late 20th-century 


(1950-1990) weet 20,559 
Philip Sohm, University of Toronto — Ba- 
FOQUE MANNETISM .......... eects 62,550 


Christopher Thomas, University of Victoria — 
Thomas Fuller’s architecture & the culture 
of Victorian Canada uuu... 32,433 

Carole Zucker, Concordia University — The 
history of contemporary Irish 
CINEMA geeiehissstiteactettecetasasecstneeadedns 24,568 


Folklore 

Diane Goldstein, Memorial University of New- 
foundland — Lay health discourse & the 
contemporary legend .........::cce 50,000 


Geography 

James Bater, University of Waterloo — 
Housing reform; private property & urban 
management in Russia’s regions: Nizhniy 
Novgorod; Omsk & Saratov ............ 44,391 

Lisa Campbell, University of Western Ontario 
— Community based conservation from 
within or without? Wildlife, communities, & 
environmental non-government organiza- 
tions in rural developing areas ........ 60,390 

Oliver Coomes, McGill University— Rainfor- 
est livelihoods in Western Amazonia: re- 
source extraction & indigenous agriculture 
in a dynamic fluvial environment .....65,000 

Amrita Daniere, University of Toronto — En- 


Name — University — Purpose — S$ Armotumt 


vironmental management in Southeast 
Asia: the role of social capital & networks 
in urban 

QOVEMNANCE ou... eeeeesteteteseeeeseeeeseees 70,000 


Mark Flaherty, University of Victoria; Peter 
Vandergeest, York University — Globaliza- 
tion, rural restructuring & local welfare: a 
comparative analysis of shrimp aquaculture 
& the transformation of environment & soci- 


ety in Thailand & India... 150,000 
Theresa Garvin, University of Alberta — Mak- 
ing sense Of SOUF GaS ......cseseeeceee 68,092 


You-tien Hsing, University of BC — The poli- 
tics of property development in post-mao 
CHING oo ee eeeeeesteeeeteetestesneetee teens 102,000 

Audrey Kobayashi, Abigail Bakan, Queen's 
University at Kingston — Employment eq- 
uity & the backlash effect: the geography of 
political culture in B.C. & Ontario .. 100,000 

Stephen Lonergan, University of Victoria — 
The once & mighty rivers: conflict & coop- 
eration in the Tigris-Euphrates River Basin 
105,000 

Thomas Meredith, McGill University— Com- 
munity-based environmental decision 
support: exploring community responses to 
forest change in Huitzilac, Morelos, Mexico 
66,100 

John Miron, University of Toronto — Selec- 
tion bias & spatial choice ............... 42,000 

Sherry Olson, McGill University— Urban 
work: transforming the Montreal time-space 
79,500 

Brian Osborne, Queen’s University at 
Kingston — Marking time, figuring space: 
constructing landscapes of sovereignty & 
SOCIal CONESION ....eeee secre eee 30,554 

Paul Parker, lan Rowlands, University of Wa- 
terloo -- Integrating technical & behavioural 
residential energy studies: creating path- 
ways to achieve community-based energy 
scenarios for 2025 wo... cece 100,000 

Barry Smit, University of Guelph — Agricul- 
tural adaptation to changing 
CONGITIONS wove cece ccs eens 96,000 

Roger White, John Usher, Memorial Univer- 
sity of Newfoundland — Dynamic & evolu- 
tionary models of urban & regional systems 
128,000 

Clarence Woudsma, University of Calgary 
— Goods movement in urban areas: an 
investigation into a changing industry & the 
impacts on transportation/land use 
INCEPACTIONS oo. cece eee scenes 69,000 


History 


Darlene Abreu-Ferreira, University of Win- 


nipeg — The trouble with women in early 
modern Portugal .......0.::cccsseeeeee 40,629 
Paul Axelrod, York University — A history of 
schooling in Toronto since 1946 ...... 40,000 
Jean Barman, University of BC — Taming 
Aboriginal sexuality: gender, power, & race 
in British Columbia, 1850-1950 ....... 54,000 
Timothy Brook, University of Toronto — Build- 
ing an occupation state: the Japanese 
Pacification of Central China, 
1937-1942 caciiaminiaanannsls 49,000 
Christina Burr, University of Windsor — Class 
formation in small-town & rural Ontario: 
Enniskillen township, 1853-1929 .....52,250 
James Carson, Queen’s University at King- 
ston — The Frontier South .............. 26,685 
William Cormack, University of Guelph — 
Patriots, royalists & terrorists in the West 
Indies: revolution in the French Windward 
Islands, 1789-1798 oo. ceeeseeeeees 45,600 
John (Jack) Crowley, Daihousie University — 
Imperial vision: the development of a global 
landscape in British visual culture c. 1760- 
1820" tetrah ahead 50,000 
Scott Eddie, University of Toronto — The 
landed wealth of the landed elite: Prussia, 
1860:= 1918) sestes: taccetaeneeiennenss 44,154 
Modris Eksteins, University of Toronto — Vin- 
cent van Gogh: a reception history .51,456 
Warren Elofson, University of Calgary — His- 
tory Of FANCHING oo... eee 70,000 
Elizabeth Ewan, University of Guelph — Mis- 
behaviour & gender in sixteenth-century 
Scottish towns .2isscssdaeveencvend 41,280 
Michael Gauvreau, McMaster University — 
Reconsidering the quiet revolution: social 
catholism & Quebec society, 1931-1970 .... 
39,000 
Andrew Hunt, University of Waterloo — Dave 
Dellinger: an American odyssey ......21,000 
Mary-Ellen Kelm, University of Northern BC 
— Where the cowboys are Indians: gender, 
race, & cultural performance in Western 


GAMA CE esis sedated Sortie 63,000 
Walter Laird, Carleton University — The re- 
naissance of mechanics .............0.. 17,909 


Harvey Levenstein, McMaster University 
—A social history of American tourism to 
France SInCe 1930 oes 21,620 
Bernard Lightman, York University — The 
voices of nature: popularizing victorian sci- 
ONCE! sscsctscicccacicatecctscciarteevecnatenens 16,770 
David MacKenzie, Wilfrid Laurier University 
—A history of the international civil aviation 
OFGANIZATION «eects tees eeeeeeeeeees 34,000 
Paul Magocsi, University of Toronto — An 
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encyclopedia of Rusyn history & culture .... 
25,000 
Greg Marquis, University of New Brunswick 
— Canada learns to drink: alcohol regula- 
tion & society, 1920-80 oo... 37,850 
Dominique Marshall, Carleton University — 
Children’s rights & humanitarian aid from 
1918 to 1965: Canada & Africa ....... 56,000 
Paule Massicotte, Trent University — Mas- 
culinity in Southern Africa in comparative 
historical perspective .........:eeceee 50,000 
Angus McLaren, University of Victoria — 
Blackmail & the policing of sexuality in 
Anglo-American culture, 1840-1980 53,846 
David Monod, Wilfrid Laurier University — 
Orchestrating Germany: music control in 
the American ZOne€ cece 59,600 
Peter Oliver, York University — The dynasty: 
power, governance & the Ontario conserv- 
atives, 1943-1985 oes 57,734 
David Ownby, Université de Montréal — His- 
tory of french sinology, 1800-1945 ..50,000 
Joy Parr, Simon Fraser University — Meg- 
aprojects: history & technology, memory & 
OWEN <xsacttate Oeraltnanantetedns 71,680 
Jolanta Pekacz, University of Saskatchewan 
— Parisian salon women from the French 
revolution to 1848 woe 45,000 
Arthur Ray, University of BC — Native history 
& Aboriginal & treaty rights litigation: a 
comparative StUdY ....... cece 57,000 
Ann Shteir, York University — Figuring flora: 
women & the cultural history of 
DOTANY oeeeeeseceeeseeeesesteeeseeteeesteeeeeenees 49,000 
Henry Srebrnik, University of PEI — Dias- 
pora, ethnicity & dreams of nationhood: 
North American Jewish Communists & the 
Birobidzhan project, 1924-1951 ...... 34,000 
Jonathan Swainger, University of Northern 
BC — Breaking the peace: crime & legal 
culture in North Eastern British Columbia, 
1900-1960 o.eecececeeteeteseseeeereesee 27,308 
Lynne Taylor, University of Waterloo — Unac- 
companied children in Post-WWII 
Germany ....essesceccsccsesesessesseeseeneneees 32,200 
Nicholas Tracy, University of New Brunswick 
— The strategic control of maritime trade .. 
42,000 
Sinh Vinh, University of Alberta — Phan- 
Chau-Trinh (1872-1926) & the call for pop- 
ular rights in VietnaM .........eecee 34,000 
Lynne Viola, University of Toronto — The 
other archipelago: Stalin's war against the 
PCASANILY oe eeeeceeeceeeseeteeesteeeeeeee 65,000 
Jessica Warner, Edward Adlaf, University of 
Toronto — Narratives of gender & aggres- 


Name — University — Purpose — S$ Armotumt 


sion in a military town. The example of 
Portsmouth, 1653-1781 ..........cee 33,000 
David Wilson, University of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege — Thomas D’Arcy McGee: a study in 
Irish & Canadian nationalism .......... 41,000 
Paul Wood, University of Victoria — Science 
& philosophy in the Scottish 
enlightenment ........ eects 31,000 
David Zimmerman, University of Victoria — 
The society for the protection of science & 
learning & the rescue of German refugee 
SCNOIMAMS .occceccccccscsssecsssecssesssecevnees 41,000 


Industrial Relations 

Isik Zeytinoglu, McMaster University; Caro- 
line Weber, Queen's University at Kingston 
— Nonstandard & flexible labour contract 
iSSUeS IN WOrKDIACES ....... cesses 43,500 


Interdisciplinary Studies 

Wendy Austin, Vangie Bergum, University of 
Alberta — Called to oppressive acts: men- 
tal health practitioners’ experience of moral 
GIStESS wove ccccccsecessecsseetseceeenees 60,000 

Donna Baines, McMaster University — Po- 
larization & deskilling in the social services: 
race; gender & restructuring ............ 54,379 

Ellen Balka, Simon Fraser University; Patricia 
Armstrong, Carleton University; Karen 
Messing, Université du Québec a Montréal 
— From work practice to public policy: case 
studies of the Canadian health information 
INPAStUCTUNE: i.-0 Ae dcssecasaiees 119,100 

Fikret Berkes, University of Manitoba — 
Co-management of natural resources: 


theory & applications ...........0 191,300 
Michael Best, University of Victoria — Inter- 
net Shakespeare editions ............... 83,000 


Anne Brydon, Other/Unknown — Cultural 
identities, environmental discourse & the 
politics Of WHALING oo... cesses 51,300 

Brahim Chaib-draa, Université Laval — Con- 
versation as a coordination process: analy- 
sis, modeling & simulation ............... 78,000 

Nathalie Cooke, McGill University— Home 
cooking: the story Canadian cookbooks 


have to tell vw. 46,793 
Michael Gilbert, York University — The me- 
ta-pragmatics of argument .............. 36,339 


Linda Hutcheon, Michael Hutcheon, Universi- 
ty of Toronto — Mortality; society; 
(a) of == eereeteeeeetarer craven ret seereeererererrertee 56,946 
Lisa Kikulis, Christopher Hinings, Michael 
Mauws, University of Alberta — Strategic 
change in national sport 
(0) 607-1172) 0) |) pe 95,988 


Thomas Loebel, York University — “l am | not 
any longer when | see” a poetics of Ameri- 
CAM PIOSS srcuituaiimmusianndes 25,375 

Lorraine Markotic, University of Calgary — 
Configurations of the feminine ........ 18,900 

Chantal Nadeau, Concordia University — 
Beastly politics & national preservation: 
anti-fur movements, pro-life visions & the 
eugenics 
NOTA oo. eeesestesesteteseeeesesteeeseeee 50,200 

Deborah Parnis, Trent University; Janice Du 
Mont, University of Toronto — Science, 
technology & sexual assault: critical studies 
in forensic evidence & the social production 


OR(UUN, c:t-rarceceAcnccatausntnee ns 87,348 
Kimberly Sawchuk, Concordia University — 
Biotourism:....... medical imaging in popular 
CUMUNG veritatis: 54,220 
Derek Sayer, University of Alberta — The arts 
Of MOCEMNILY oo... eeeeesecsesteseseeeeteeteees 21,200 


Susan Shaw, Mark Havitz, University of 
Waterloo; Victor Thiessen, Dalhousie 
University; — The family vacation: expecta- 
tions, experiences, evaluations & the social 
construction of meaning .............+6 49,092 

Timothy Stanley, University of Ottawa — Is 
Canadian history really dead? Popular his- 
torical memory in re-imagining community: 
the Chinese Canadian 
CHANCNGS: aiicistiecasiacsssceraaracseanacs 99,538 

Wisdom Tettey, University of Calgary — In- 
formation technology, decentralization & 
participatory governance in Ghana & South 
ANCA aiacctilacnrtetieitnclees 78,700 

Arja Vainio-Mattila, Huron University College; 
Lisa Campbell, University of Western On- 
tario; Judith Harris, University of Winnipeg 
— Evaluation of participatory development 
experiences in Africa .........sceeee 131,630 

Rodney Williamson, Fernando De Die- 
go-Perez, University of Ottawa — Media 
discourse & genre: visual & verbal ele- 
ments in the Mexican Telenovela ....46,758 


Law 

Harry Arthurs, York University — A new con- 
stitution for the public domain: Canadian 
governance in the wake of globalization, 
neo-liberalism, regionalism & populism ...... 
40,545 

Bruce Chapman, University of Toronto — 
Public reason & collective action: lessons 


Rosemary Coombe, Hilary Cunningham, 
University of Toronto — Genetic markets, 
indigenous knowledge & the globalization 
of intellectual property norms .......... 68,876 
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Richard Janda, Daniel Downes, El Obaid El 
Obaid, Jean-Francois Gaudreault Desbi- 
ens, Daniel Jutras, Nicholas Kasirer, David 
Lametti, Margaret Somerville, Shauna Van 
Praagh, McGill University — Citizenship & 
sites of legal normativity .............. 31,500 

Jennifer Nedelsky, University of Toronto — 
Law, autonomy & the relational self: a femi- 
nist re-visioning of the foundations of 
IAW fecictcatit tage tas area 52,000 

Obiora Okafor, Carleton University — thriving 
under fire: the influence of human rights 
non-governmental organizations in Nigeria 
(1987-1999): sasciasvenaiennits 63,000 

Martha Shaffer, University of Toronto — The 
battered woman syndrome in Canadian law 
19,900 

Lorne Sossin, York University — Law & public 
administration in Canada ou... 56,000 

Leon Trakman, Dalhousie University — Ca- 
nadian rights, responsibilities & j 
CU [= a a 70,000 


Library & Information Science 
Ethel Auster, University of Toronto — Main- 
taining professional competence: public 
reference librarians in a period of rapidly 
changing technologies ............00 99,790 
France Bouthillier, McGill University — De- 
sign of an information service model for 
small business in the context of a public 
||) =) p aereremeerereerseecrernreereceeereerer teeter 42,380 
Heidi Julien, Dalhousie University — Success 
factors in effective information literacy in- 
SU CUOM tsetse ctl acti, 29,756 
Vivienne Monty, Grace Heggie, York Uni- 
versity — An index (with abstracts) to 
Maclean’s: an online guide to “Canada’s 
National Magazine” 1905- 1976 ....136,796 
Judith Saltman, University of BC — Canadian 
children’s illustrated books in 
EMGUSH x .i:iisetesccttaetateunigaareiges 61,798 
James Turner, Université de Montréal — 
Sources of metadata for high-level indexing 
of moving image documents ........... 72,061 


Linguistics 

Philip Branigan, Marguerite MacKenzie, 
Memorial University of Newfoundland —A 
cross-linguistic study of focus/topic struc- 
ture & binding relations in dialects of the 
Cree Montagnais-Naskapi language 
QNOUD aia tstintinadiaciegitiandipaee 71,628 

Jean Briggs, Memorial University of New- 
foundland; Alana Johns, University of 
Toronto — Utkuhikhalingmiutut Inuktitut 
dictionary construction ..........:00 86,657 


Thomas Cobb, Université du Québec a 
Montréal; Lori Morris, Concordia University 
— Language awareness of Quebec TESL 
trainees: implications for teacher training ... 
61,200 

Roberto de Almeida, Concordia University 
— Linguistic structural complexity & the 
nature of conceptual representation ........... 
105,378 

Rose-Marie Déchaine, Douglas Pulleyblank, 
University of BC — Audible effects of sen- 
tence structure in Edo & Yoruba 
(Niger-COngo) ......scccceeseeeeeeeees 109,710 

Susan Ehrlich, York University — Gender, 
sexual assault & the language of embodied 
EXISTENCE woes es ecestseeeenees 94,970 

John Esling, University of Victoria — Laryn- 
goscopic phonetic study of pharyngeal 
AMMICUIATIONS woo cece eens 96,003 

Sean Kane, Robert Bringhurst, Trent Univer- 
sity -- The first literatures of North America: 
a guide & POetics ..... eects 60,199 

Elizabeth Kay-Raining Bird, Patricia Cleave, 
Dalhousie University — Language learning 
in children with Down syndrome: the impact 
of linguistic context ........ cece 133,000 

Ann Laubstein, Carleton University — Levels 
in the mental lexicon & lexical structure ..... 
39,155 

Claire Lefebvre, Université du Québec a 
Montréal — Research builds on research: 
topics on the syntax & semantics of Fong- 
DO: cd hinhins Mel aataticdiedatees 77,478 

Raymond Mougeon, York University; Terry 
Nadasdi, University of Alberta — Research 
on variation in the spoken French of French 
immersion students ......cccc ce 82,900 

Terrance Nearey, University of Alberta — 
Modelling the perception of phonetic 
SUINGS nsAi avi inane mann: 156,697 

Laura-Ann Petitto, McGill University — Lan- 
guage acquisition in bilingual & bi-modal 
children exposed to signed & spoken lan- 
guages from birth ........ ees 68,669 

Leila Ranta, Tracey Derwing, University of 
Alberta; Murray Munro, Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity — The development of idiomaticity 
& fluency in advanced second language 
JOANNELS voces cec eects snes 95,000 

Maria-Luisa Rivero, University of Ottawa 
-- Impersonal constructions in Balkan, Ro- 
mance & Slavic languages ............ 181,668 


Literature, American 

Irene Gammel, University of PEI — Every- 
day modernity: gender, Dada & Elsa von 
Freytag-Loringhoven ........:cceecee 70,919 


Nicola Nixon, Concordia University — Geo- 
graphic dissonance: Melville & the politics 
OP WIMOM ve cicssscastcssccessorditaveacevssdenevates 39,473 


Michael Nowlin, University of Victoria — F. .... 
Scott Fitzgerald's racial angle: white mas- 
culinity & the lure of modern times .. 41,911 


Literature, English 

Nandi Bhatia, University of Western Ontario 
— Sahibs, saints, suffragettes, & subal- 
terns: writing class, gender & race in the 
British 
MPIC ie stieadisch needs 45,077 

Alison Conway, University of Western Ontario 
— The protestant whore: courtesan narra- 
tive & English realist fiction, 1680-1750 ..... 
33,022 

Dennis Danielson, University of BC — A ‘hu- 
manities’ history of Copernicanism, 
1543-1700 occ 38,958 

Anthony Dawson, University of BC — Thea- 
tre & memory in Shakespeare’s England ... 
79,200 

Dennis Denisoff, University of Waterloo — 
Stolen kisses: sexuality, criminality, & the 


British reader (1800-1860) .............. 46,863 
Sian Echard, University of BC — Printing the 

Middle Ages, 1700 - 1930 ........... 66,614 
Janet Giltrow, University of BC — Type & 

instance, sociality & self ........cc 44,473 


Edgar Harden, Simon Fraser University — A 
critical edition of Thackeray's English Hu- 
mourists & a critical edition of Thackeray’s 


FOUL G@OrG@S .....sessseessesessesesteeneeneees 9,360 
Randy Harris, University of Waterloo — Rhet- 
oric of incommensurability ............... 85,849 


Gary Kelly, University of Alberta — The fe- 
male gothic/The popular idiom ........ 75,000 
lan Lancashire, University of Toronto —A 
dictionaries corpus of Early Modern 
EMGIISM: sscsesseheeictetsctsteasdheaaasteors 100,725 
John Leonard, University of Western Ontar- 
io — History of Milton criticism, edition of 
Milton’s selected prose, book on Milton's 
AIUSIONS voces cece cece 36,084 
Randall Martin, University of New Brunswick 
—An edition of early modern English wom- 
en’s crime pamphlets & broadsides 25,985 
lan McAdam, University of Lethbridge — 
Magical physicians: masculinity & magic in 
Renaissance literature wu... 28,225 
Juliet McMaster, University of Alberta — 
Childhood writings from before Austen to 
FU (=) (010) | ee re 34,315 
David Miall, Donald Kuiken, University of 
Alberta — Literariness, feeling, & transfor- 
mations of Meaning ..........seeee 104,000 
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Edward Pechter, Concordia University — 
Editing Othello: the decline of literary 
Shakespeare; romantic origins of anti Ro- 
MANTICISM Lovee etcetera 38,535 

Elizabeth Sauer, Brock University — Print, 
performance, & the public sphere in Early 
Modern England .........cceceeeeee 28,929 

Jeanne Shami, University of Regina — Con- 
formist rhetoric in the sermons of John 
Donne: the politics of the middle ground .... 
51,632 

Raymond Siemens, Malaspina Universi- 
ty-College — Epistolary politics & the 
poetic miscellany: an exploration of the 
Devonshire 
MANUSCTIPE ooo. eeeeeeceeeseeeeeesteeeeeneee 65,955 

Fiona Somerset, University of Western Ontar- 
io — Heresy & lay literacy: a bibliography & 
Cultural MiStOry .......cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 49,891 

Lars Troide, McGill University — A critical edi- 
tion of the early journals & letters of Fanny 
Burney, 1768-1791 oo... 51,839 


Literature, English Canadian 

Sherrill Grace, University of BC — Part I: a 
new edition of Mina Benson Hubbard's A 
Woman's Way Through Unknown Labra- 
dor; part Il: a critical study of the work of 
Sharon 
POMOCK i cit antici adic tai 62,148 

Carl Spadoni, McMaster University — A bibli- 
ography of Robertson Davies .......... 55,220 


Eleanor Ty, Wilfrid Laurier University — 
Brown cookies & white bananas: rep- 
resentations of Asian North American 
SUDIOCIIVILIES  ianacinaeiao nd 29,930 


Literature, French 


James Dainard, Nicole Boursier, Judith 
Curtis, Edward Heinemann, MariePaule 
Powell Ducretet, David Smith, University of 
Toronto; Jo-Ann McEachern, University of 
BC; Neal Johnson, University of Guelph; 
Lawrence Kerslake, University of Trinity 
College; Christine Roulston, University 
of Western Ontario; Diane Woody, York 
University —A 1 4-volume critical edition 
entitled Correspondance de Madame de 
GraffiQny .....ceceseecceesesessesseeeeneees 105,000 


Literature, Germanic 
Paul Peters, McGill University — Kafka & 
COIONIATISM woes 52,250 


David Pugh, Queen’s University at Kingston 
— The reception & influence of Platonism 
in Germany, 1750-1832 ........csceee 20,800 


Name — University — Purpose — S$ Armotumt 


Literature, Modern Languages 
Amaryll Chanady, Université de Montréal 
— The crisis of identity at the end of the 
Second Millennium ou... 41,950 
Sharalyn Orbaugh, University of BC — Gen- 
eral Nogi’s wife: gender & Japanese mo- 
ONIN 3 sik cota des Oiredin cette 70,000 
Tiffany Potter, University of BC — The-oth- 
er-Indian: 18th-century constructions of 
indigenous femininity in fiction, fictionaliza- 
tion, & historical documentation ...... 38,480 
Agatha Schwartz, University of Ottawa — 
Feminisms & women’s writing in fin-de-sié- 
Cle Austria & Hungary ........sseseeeee 37,483 


Literature, Romance 

Paul Colilli, Laurentian University of Sudbury 
— The presence of Renaissance hermeti- 
cism in the works of G.B. Vico (1668-1774): 
materials for a revision of Vico’s poetic 
PhIlOSOPNY “ass wiawaeiadcn ints 58,170 

Beatriz de Alba-Koch, Queen’s University at 
Kingston — Female quixotism & Enlighten- 
ment New Spain: Fernandez de Lizardi’ s 
exempla for WOMEN .......:cceeeeeeeees 11,528 

Rosa Sarabia, University of Toronto — The 
painted poems of Vicente Huidobro 17,598 


Mediaeval Studies 

Steven Kruger, University of Alberta — The 
spectral Jew: (dis)embodiment & the 
dynamics of medieval Jewish/Christian 
INCEPACTION oo. cece 81,228 

John Magee, University of Toronto — Critical 
edition of A.M.S Boethius, commentaries 


on de interpretatione ............:cee 31,411 
Jane Toswell, University of Western Ontario 
— The Anglo-Saxon psalter ............ 36,523 


Kirsten Wolf, University of Manitoba — Kirk- 
jubaejarbok (Codex AM 429 12mo); studies 
in Icelandic hagiography ............++ 34,016 


Philosophy 

Donald Ainslie, University of Toronto — Con- 
structions of passion: sentimentalism & the 
moral philosophy of David 
FAWIMNG 2esisccccvszissscecesedececdsecvudsazsiuenseas 13,400 

Andrew Brook, Carleton University — The 
representational theory of consciousness & 
IS °CNUCS: ASiekdovna daca ante 51,000 

Julia Ching, University of Toronto; Wing 
Cheuk Chan, Brock University — Interac- 
tion of neo-confucianism & Buddhism in 
contemporary Chinese philosophy: Tang 


Chun-i & Mou Tsung-san .........00 46,100 
Michael Hallett, McGill University — Develop- 
Ment OF IOGIC .......ceseseseectestesessesteeees 75,178 


Thomas Hurka, University of Calgary — Per- 
fectionist value-th@Ory oo... 27,350 
David Kahane, University of Alberta; Dan- 
iel Weinstock, Université de Montréal: 
Dominique Leydet, Université du Québec 
a Montréal; Melissa Williams, University of 
Toronto — Democratic deliberation in multi- 
cultural Canada: philosophy & practice ...... 
105,596 
David Malloy, Thomas Hadjistavropoulos, 
University of Regina — A multidimensional 
study of health care codes of ethics 73,392 
Ausonio Marras, University of Western Ontar- 
io — A defense of metaphysical realism in 


philosophy of mind ..........cccscseeee 15,962 
James McGilvray, McGill University — In- 
nateness & rationalism .......ccc. 36,530 


Amy Mullin, University of Toronto — Women’s 
experiences of change in pregnancy & 
CHIICALE occ cece cesses eesee cerns 25,135 

Michael Ruse, University of Guelph — Dar- 
win & design: science, philosophy & reli- 
[lel eens rece perce erect reer pereeeeee ect trreee 43,100 

Paul Rusnock, University of Alberta — The 
philosophy of Bernard Bolzano (1781-1 
B48) ccc hininadtinmatoaiens 41,950 

Sergio Sismondo, Queen’s University at 
Kingston — Metaphysics of scientific prac- 
HCO. cass tacusielaien bende. 28,688 

William Sweet, St. Francis Xavier University 
— The legacy of British idealism & the phi- 


losophy of Bosanquet ........cscseeeee 47,620 
Stanley Tweyman, York University — A Hume 
CICUOMANY ia ci sheceutsd aiearcadaadiiceeali ens 70,000 


John Woods, University of Lethbridge — The 
practical logic & intractable disagreement 
projects of the abductive systems group’s 
research programme .........ceceee 38,482 


Political Science 

Peter Aucoin, Herman Bakvis, Dalhousie 
University — Public service capability & the 
new public management..............4: 89,050 

Jacques Bertrand, University of Toronto — 
The rise of ethnic violence in Indonesia: a 
failure of state nationalism ............... 72,000 

Maxwell Cameron, University of BC — De- 
mocracy without checks & balances 57,000 

Joseph Carens, University of Toronto — The 
ethics of immigration ..........ccceee 40,000 

Barry Cooper, University of Calgary — Stud- 
ies in the political science of Eric Voegelin.. 
50,000 


Daniel Drache, York University; Terrence 
Sullivan, Institute for Work & Health — Glo- 
balization, trade & domestic standards: an 
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enquiry into the standard of standards........ 
73,000 
Joanna Everitt, University of New Brunswick; 
Elisabeth Gidengil, McGill University — 
Gender, leadership & the media: the role of 
gendered mediation in leadership evalua- 
TOMS cscs scscdissciscnstadzcccsegrasssaseisenaviazeni 54,204 
Norman Frohlich, University of Manitoba — A 
cognitive model to deal with problems in 
political & economic choice.............. 46,125 
Kathryn Harrison, University of BC — Infor- 
mational strategies for environmental 
protection’ vats daadnedes 73,500 
George Hoberg, University of BC — Shifting 
boundaries in forest policy: Canada & the 
emerging international forest regime .......... 
71,000 
Ashok Kapur, University of Waterloo — In- 
dia’s strategic debates, dilemmas & deci- 
SIONS, 1995-2000 .... eee 35,582 
Réjean Landry, Université Laval — Utilization 
of natural sciences & engineering research 
in Canada: extent, determinants & policy 
IMpICALIONS: wiih eahadwiinds 108,000 
Philippe Le Prestre, Universite du Québec a 
Montréal — Emerging forms of internation- 
al environmental governance .......... 86,000 
Laura Macdonald, Carleton University; Chris- 
tina Gabriel, York University — Borders & 
bodies: Canadian & U.S. immigration & 
border control policies in the new North 


AMONICAiéccivsicceiavenvak Pia di 66,000 
Hudson Meadwell, McGill University — Se- 
CeSsion in CONtEXE wee cece 73,000 


Kogila Moodley, University of BC; Heribert 
Adam, Simon Fraser University -- Recon- 
ciliation after inter-communal hostilities: 
lessons from South Africa’s nation-building 
112,000 

Jonathan Nitzan, York University — Differen- 
tial accumulation & capitalist 
Cevelopment ..........cceeeeeeeeeees 60,000 

Robert O’Brien, McMaster University — The 
politics of an emerging global labour 
MOVEMENE oo. ees cc cece teste cnernees 56,000 

Philip Oxhorn, McGill University — Inequality 
& the social construction of citizenship 
rights in Latin America......0..cccee 94,000 

Thomas Pangle, University of Toronto — In- 
tellectual biography of Leo Strauss..63,000 

Louis Pauly, University of Toronto — Ground- 
ing a global economy...........ceeee 62,000 

Francois Pétry, Universite Laval; Matthew 
Mendelsohn, Queen’s University at King- 
ston — Untangling the link between public 
opinion & public policy... 80,000 

Eugenie Samier, Simon Fraser University — 


Name — University — Purpose — S$ Armoumt 


Max Weber on administration .......... 66,540 
David Siegel, Joseph Kushner, Brock Univer- 
sity — The impact of the common sense 
revolution on Ontario municipalities . 43,000 
Richard Simeon, University of Toronto — De- 
signing & consolidating multi-level govern- 
ance in South Africa wo... cece 53,000 
David Smith, University of Saskatchewan — 
Bicameralism: the Canadian & comparative 
EXPELIONCE oo... eeeeeceeestetseteeeseeteeeees 23,000 
Richard Stubbs, McMaster University — Glo- 
balisation & post-crisis southeast Asian 
CAPIAISM sisitessscscssacietetetdeidasieen 53,000 
Manon Tremblay, University of Ottawa; Lynda 
Erickson, Simon Fraser University; Réjean 
Pelletier, Universite Laval — The redefi- 
nition of the Canadian partisan system in 
the 1990s: an analysis of the values of the 
federal political elite, & their relationship 
with the values of their electoral base......... 
45,030 
Leah Vosko, McMaster University — The 
feminization of employment: a comparison 
Of tWO FAGIONS........sseesesstetsteeteseeseees 76,000 
Michael Wallace, Brian Job, University of 
BC — Enduring rivalries in the Asia-Pacific 
fOGION iviiincreninnteadnhaas 57,500 
William Walters, Carleton University — Gov- 
erning European social space: the case of 
pension reform in the European 
UUMOM sik fois oitieedeei tiie dati dete atte 58,000 
Graham White, University of Toronto — Pub- 
lic government & aboriginal self-govern- 
ment in northern Canada uu... 67,000 


Psychology 
Lynn Alden, University of BC — Self-schema 
modification in social phobia.......... 105,000 
Elizabeth Brimacombe, University of Victoria 
— Eyewitness confidence 
Malleability oo. .eeceeeeeeeteeeeeeeeee 81,129 
Darlene Brodeur, Acadia University; Douglas 
Symons, Alberta College of Art & Design; 
Robin McGee, Other/Unknown — The 
development of attention in children from 
normative & clinical samples ........... 67,650 
Stephane Brutus, Concordia University — 
Cross-cultural investigation of multi-source 
feedback o.cccccce see ceeeeeee 67,000 
Roger Buehler, Wilfrid Laurier University — 
Interactive processes in planning & 
PICCICHON ris carers denarii 88,000 
William Bukowski, Concordia University; Lor- 
rie Sippola, University of Saskatchewan — 
Aggression & the self: further explorations 
IM personality 0... cece 83,000 


Michael Chandler, University of BC; Chris- 
topher Lalonde, University of Victoria —A 
developmental analysis of the identity 
formation process in native & non-native 
VOUUN, sreccecstsieatiea tiie 135,000 


Alison Chasteen, University of Toronto — 
Using social psychological techniques to 
improve memory performance in older 
AGUS: oie ctecriceattectees tic okn cite 75,000 

Xinyin Chen, University of Western Ontario 
— Developmental patterns of socio-emo- 
tional functioning in Chinese & Canadian 
children: a cross-cultural 
PEPSPOCtIVE ......ceeetsesesteeeeeeeeeees 135,000 

Kim Chisholm, St. Francis Xavier University 
— Preschool attachment, empathy, & pro- 
Social DeHAVIOUL wee cece ees 50,577 

Barbara D’Entremont, University of Manitoba 
— The relationship between early moth- 
er-infant social interactions & later joint 
ALLENTION acces cece cece 83,000 

Jeffrey Derevensky, McGill University — Psy- 
chosocial factors associated with youth 
QAMDIING «oe. eeeeeeeeeeeteeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 90,000 

Merlin Donald, Queen’s University at King- 
ston —A theoretical framework for under- 
standing the relationships between the 
brain, human cognition, & culture ....48,000 

Todd Dufresne, Lakehead University — An 
introduction to critical Freud studies 50,620 

Philip Dunham, Daihousie University — So- 
cial influences on early 

Cevelopment .......:ececeeeeeeeee 117,000 

Victoria Esses, University of Western On- 
tario — Intergroup competition & attitudes 
toward immigrants & immigration .. 105,000 

Leandre Fabrigar, Queen’s University at 
Kingston — Examining the role of attitude 
bases in attitudinal processes ......... 62,000 

Susan Graham, University of Calgary — The 
role of socio-pragmatic cues in early word 
lOANNING sseresadestaandeekern aires 74,330 

Joan Grusec, University of Toronto — Chil- 
dren's goals in conflict with their parents ... 
122,000 

Carolyn Hafer, Brock University — The belief 
in a just world & responses to innocent 
SUTERING * seicchectsset Geen 99,900 

Paul Hewitt, University of BC; Gordon Flett, 
York University — Perfectionism & adaptive 
OUTCOMES wis cde ciediewvecee sieves ccctcbeveenves 75,000 


John Holmes, University of Waterloo — Trust 
& the regulation of dependence & attach- 
ment in close relationships ............ 129,750 

Charlotte Johnston, University of BC — Moth- 
ers’ attributions & child behaviours: testing 
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for direction of effects oo. uce ee 86,643 
Harvey Keselman, University of Manitoba — 

Analysing repeated measurements when 

data are MISSING ..........ceeeeeeeeeee 82,000 


Sheree Kwong See, University of Alberta — 
Impact of age stereotyping on cognition in 
C=) l= See 86,714 


Bonnie Leadbeater, University of Victoria — 
Early intervention for peer aggression & 
victimization: implications for gender differ- 
ences in social competence & adjustment 


PPODIOMS ....eeeeeceeeceeeseeeeeesteeeeeeees 90,000 
Darrin Lehman, University of BC — Cultural 
influences on learning ...........0+8 149,000 


John Lydon, McGill University — Maintaining 
relationships under threat: mechanisms & 
CONSEQUENCES ....... esses cseeteeteseeeeees 100,000 

Henry Markovits, Université du Québec a 
Montréal; Joyce Benenson, McGill Uni- 
versity Development of mental models of 
social interactions wees 60,000 

lan McGregor, York University — Identity 
dynamics & intergroup hostility ....... 68,080 

Terry Mitchell, Lori Curtis, Judith Guernsey, 
Heather Milliken, Michael Pennock, Ste- 
phen Porter, Sherry Stewart, Peter Twohig, 
Paul Veugelers, Swarna Weerasinghe, 
Daihousie University — Impact of Swiss Air 
Flight 111 on volunteer responders, spous- 
es, & adjacent communities .......... 112,000 

Myriam Mongrain, York University — De- 
pendency, self-criticism & risk factors for 
the recurrence of major depression ........... 
115,250 

Debbie Moskowitz, McGill University — Mod- 
elling fluctuations in social 
D@MAVIOUT cicc.cdcevecceiciceceectaczescsizedees 116,000 

Ellen Moss, Université du Québec a Montréal 
— School-age attachment & school adap- 
tation: the mediating role of mother-child 
interaction & self patterns .............. 155,000 

Stephen Porter, Dalhousie University — 
Truth, lies, & videotape: investigations of 
deception & memory distortion in eyewit- 
NESS teStiMONY oo... eects 75,000 

Ellen Ryan, McMaster University — Intergen- 
erational communication: social cognitive 
Studies Of AQING ....... cece 120,000 

Stanley Sadava, Nancy DeCourville, Brock 
University -- Alcohol, attachment & affect: a 
study of social drinking amongst high-risk 
OPINKErS oie cece eee eees {20,000 


Michael Sullivan, Dalhousie University — 
Catastrophizing & pain: the social determi- 
nants of exaggerated pain 
OXPIOSSION. ws.cAiniann Yeast tain 94,000 


Name — University — Purpose — $ Armotumt 


Georges Tarabulsy, Université du Québec a 
Trois-Riviéres — Predictors & correlates of 
attachment disorganization & behavioural 
nls ll ito) eeeeeeeeereerererrercerrerreyee carter 100,450 


Sandra Trehub, University of Toronto — Sing- 
ing to infants: form & function ........ 130,000 

Jacquie Vorauer, University of Manitoba — 
Miscommunications surrounding overtures 
to form social bonds: transparency overes- 
timation regarding social interest ....58,861 

Mark Zanna, Steven Spencer, University of 
Waterloo — Subliminal priming & 
POSUASION: instanniwaviindunads 99,000 


Religious Studies 


Andreas Buss, Université Sainte-Anne — 
The economic ethics of world religions: 
Max Weber & beyond .......cceeeee 20,980 


Duncan Fishwick, University of Alberta — 
Municipal ruler cult in Sicily, Sardinia & 
NOnt ARICA scctss cote cic sesscvestsevsstactatan 50,500 


Phyllis Granoff, McMaster University; Koichi 
Shinohara, McMaster University — The 
Buddhism of Gandhara ........ccc. 95,975 


Norma Joseph, Concordia University — From 
Baghdad to Montreal: food, gender & eth- 
NIC-IGENULY tins cawninotiiinis 45,642 


Bruce Matthews, Acadia University — The 
theo-political dimension of Buddhism in 
MYANMAR isditevcniahiatal ciives 19,550 


Leslie Orr, Concordia University — Temple 
& society in place; the making of environ- 
ment; sacred space; & community in medi- 
eval Tamilnadu wu... 31,658 


Daniel Overmyer, University of BC — Temple 
festivals in rural North China: an investiga- 
tion of religious traditions in selected villag- 
es in Hebei Province & the Tianj in 
ANOO, 2iS ees Beet cdieetak acetates Pies 37,276 


Susan Palmer, Dawson College — Quebec's 
apocalyptic movements in political 
PEPSPOCtIVE oo... eeeeceeeeeeeteteeeteeetees 15,000 


Jennifer Porter, Memorial University of New- 
foundland — The Noah’s Ark society: pop- 
ular science, spiritualism & contemporary 
physical mediumship ...........0: 39,389 


Reinhard Pummer, University of Ottawa — 1. 
The Samaritans in early Christian literature; 
2. Samaritan manuscript art (marriage con- 
tracts & images of the tabernacle) ..63,934 


James Scott, Trinity Western University — 
Essene & other Jewish apocalyptic tradi- 
tions in Hippolytus & other early Christian 
JI@PATUE oie cece 36,150 


Social Work 

Ramona Alaggia, University of Western 
Ontario — Psychological tactics used by 
perpetrators of child sexual abuse in sup- 
pressing victim disclosure .............. 29,560 

Marion Ehrenberg, University of Victoria—A 
longitudinal investigation of coparenting in 
divorcing families «0... cece 151,129 

Peter Kulchyski, Trent University — Akimayuk 
: community development & social work in 
Nunavut: 1955 - 1970 ww 24,050 

Susan Lollis, Leon Kuczynski, University of 
Guelph — Bidirectional processes within 
family relationships «0.0... 88,787 

Ken Moffatt, Susan McGrath, York University; 
Lawlor Lee, McMaster University; Usha 
George, University of Toronto; — The state 
of community practice within marginalized 
communities in Ontario wu. 74,399 


Sociology 
Tracey Adams, University of Western Ontario 
— Defining professional boundaries: in- 
ter-professional conflict between dentists & 
MYGIGMISIS  s.acieccectsacsciesedenhttavdesttenns 47,550 
Luis Aguiar, Okanagan University College 
— Marginal workers, nation-building, & 
economic restructuring in a global 
Cll ivs.2oh ana thniindiasen dint 36,630 
Marian Binkley, Dalhousie University — The 
restructuring of a community -~ Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, 1977-2000 ou... 36,453 
Y. Michal Bodemann, University of Toronto — 
At home in a foreign land? Mentality, mem- 
ory & ethnic identities in the New Jewish 
community in Germany .........:008 78,893 
Lori Campbell, McMaster University — Ex- 
ploring men’s experience in filial care in the 
context of family & Work ........:0ce 45,716 
Cheryl Cott, University of Toronto; Elizabeth 
Badley, Monique Gignac, Arthritis Com- 
munity Research & Evaluation Unit — The 
structure of helping networks for communi- 
ty dwelling seniors with arthritis ....... 69,060 


Dawn Currie, Deirdre Kelly, University of BC 
— Columbia Girl power: a study of adoles- 
cent decision-making & the empowerment 
Of WOMEN 0... ees eesesseesesesteestentesneeeeeees 95,955 

Bonnie Erickson, University of Toronto — So- 
cial capital, cultural capital & multiple 
IN@QUAIILICS 0. sete ceeteteteeteeeteteeeees 25,000 

James Frideres, University of Calgary — The 
integration & adaptation of immigrant 
VOU est deatauertiandiiven Gehiadven dia 56,650 

Anne Gauthier, University of Calgary — The 
use of time by teenagers & young adults: 
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an international Waterloo; Neil Guppy, Uni- 
versity of BC; — Occupational prestige & 


gender over 25 Years... 51,899 
lan Jarvie, York University — Mass media 
POMOQAPNY saisseedciasieeadys 23,740 


Merrijoy Kelner, Heather Boon, Sandra 
Welsh, University of Toronto — Comple- 
mentary & alternative practitioners & the 
professionalization process: a comparative 
analysis of four health 
OCCUPALONS: ais: chivieincaniaie 100,000 

Shahnaz Khan, St. Francis Xavier Universi- 
ty — Mediating the Hadood ordinance in 
Pakistan: a Canadian re-telling ....... 67,955 

Rhonda Lenton, McMaster University — The 
etiology of domestic violence: theories & 
TES@AMPCH woicccecccceecscetsseecseneees 104,573 

Cynthia Levine-Rasky, York University — The 
social relations of whiteness in an urban 
PUDIIC SCHOOL... eee eeeeeseeteeeteeteteeees 28,143 

Peter Li, University of Saskatchewan — En- 
trepreneurship in the Chinese Diaspora ..... 
78,565 

Randy Lippert, Okanagan University College 
— Sanctuary in Canada ............06 36,428 

Neil MacKinnon, University of Guelph — 
Continuing research in affect control/identi- 
ty THOOPY ooo. eects te eeeeteteeee tenes 66,322 

Jorge Niosi, Université du Québec a Montréal 
—A comparative analysis of national inno- 
Vation SYSLEMS ......c.cceeteeeeeeeeees 54,000 

Norman Okihiro, Mount Saint Vincent Uni- 
versity — A disastrous decade: an in-depth 
case study of an outport on the brink of 
CONAPSO seit dia Sieh 15,188 


Robin Ostow, University of Toronto — An 
historical & ethnographic study of Jewish 
museums in Europe: Jewish cultural inte- 
gration in the Postwar European States & 
in post 1989 Europe... 73,411 


Ann Robertson, University of Toronto — To- 
wards a phenomenology of risk: the case 
of genetic testing for breast cancer..40,000 


Michael Smith, McGill University— Earnings 
inequality in Canada: 1993-1996 .....38,500 


Robert Stebbins, Augustine Brannigan, 
Erin Gibbs Van Brunschot, University of 
Calgary — High-risk sport careers in the 
Canadian Rockies: lifestyle, dangerous 
leisure & expert systems of risk manage- 


Gladys Symons, Ecole nationale d’admin- 
istration publique — Constructing emo- 
tional space & managing feelings in the 
bureaucracy: affectivity & the managerial 
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BC Ferries’ above 
market Wage 


Gift shop 

retailor 
$40,296 
per year 


News stand 
cashier 
$38,868 
per year 


by Mark Milke 

wo years ago, the BC government swallowed 

over $1 billion in BC Ferries debt. Every year, 
the ferry corporation is given over $95 million dol- 
lars in taxpayer subsidies from federal and provincial 
taxpayers. Only part ($460 million) of the $1 billion 
bailout can be blamed on the fast ferry program. 
Other reasons include money-losing routes on the 
smaller islands detailed in past issues of The Taxpay- 
er. 

But there is also the issue of wages. In some cas- 
es, on-ship staff may well be fairly paid by taxpay- 
ers, given some extra duties they are responsible for 
in the case of a marine emergency. In other cases, 
such justifications are highly questionable. For ex- 
ample, according to the union contract, an on-shore 
ticket agent who collects your VISA as you pull up 
to the ferry can make between $38,868 and $45,924 
a year, plus benefits, not including overtime. That 
puts them at higher salaries than a starting teacher. 

In addition, there are generous layoff provisions 
of five months notice. Meanwhile, a recent Freedom 
of Information request revealed that last year, BC 
Ferries employees took 62,000 personal vehicle trips 
that were heavily discounted by the money-losing 
Crown. While the rides were a taxable benefit, that 
still meant that depending on income, such passes 
amounted to anywhere from a full subsidy (in the 
case of those who may work only part-time and 
whose income may be below taxable limits) to some- 
one with an average tax rate of 25%, who would for 
example be receiving a 75% break on the cost of a 
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Parking Cafeteria = 


Lot Attendant ~ cashier - A es 
$33,036 $37,704 a 
per per year 


year 


Gallery 
helper 
$36,216 

per year 


ferry fare. 

The CTF was told that each employee receives 12 
of these trips; further investigation revealed that ac- 
tually, what the CTF was told was incorrect; those 12 
trips are round trips. So, each BC Ferries employee 
is eligible for 24 trips per year as a taxable benefit. 
And ex-employees and retired employees are also 
eligible for such trips, an item that the CTF will in- 
vestigate further. 

Unlike airlines, which are private owned, whose 
employees receive generous discounts to travel, BC 
Ferries is a money-losing Crown corporation. It is 
time some of the perks were stopped. = 


Various salaries at BC Ferry 


Parking Lot 


AbenGant 18.08 2753 33,036 
Catering Attendant 18.94 2883 34,596 
Galley Helper 19.82 3018 36,216 
Cashier Cafeteria 20.64 3142 37,704 
Cashier - Snack Bar 20.64 3142 37,704 
offee Sho 
pes ee P 19.88 3027 36,324 
ee, 21.00 3198 38,376 
Terminal Attendant 20.27 3086 37,032 
Cashier-Newstands 21.27 3239 38,868 
Terminal cashier 21.27 3239 38,868 
Ticket Agent 21.27 3239 38,868 
Giftshop retailer 22.06 3358 40,296 
Senior Ticket Agent 25.14 3827 45,924 


Source: Agreement between the B.C. Ferry and Marine Worker's Union and 
British Columbia Ferry Corporation November 1, 1998. Rates as of Nov 1, 
2001. 
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Taxpayers fund protest 
movements 


by Mark Milke 


f Canadians suspect that the anti-globalization 

protesters that showed up to Calgary last 
summer to protest the G-8 summit were sorely 
wrong about freetrade, the hunch is correct. Access 
to rich countries’ markets will lift the poor into better 
conditions; in contrast, an expansion of protectionist 
policy under any guise will only guarantee more 
misery. 

But most Canadians are 
likely unaware that much of 
the anti-globalization fervour 
is taxpayer-funded, either 
indirectly or directly. There 
were plenty of government- 
funded activists in Calgary 
but before reviewing the usual 
suspects there, consider how 
taxpayers have unwittingly 
helped fund past protests. 
Remember the 1999 “Battle in Seattle?” The 
British Columbia Teachers Federation sent 100 
union activists to that melee. That union’s take from 
taxpayers over the past decade was $4.6 million in 
grants and contributions from the BC government. 
And then there was Quebec City. There, anti-free 
trade activists were given cash directly: $300,000 by 
the federal government to hold their own so-called 
“People’s Summit.” And Quebec kicked in another 
$200,000. 

As for the latest alternative summit 
in Calgary, sponsors there 
included the 
Canadian Labour 
Congress, 

a recipient of 
$168,500 from 
the federal 
departments of 
Multiculturalism 
and 
Environment. 
Also present was 
Matthew Coon 


@@At Quebec City, anti-free 
trade activists were given 

cash directly: $300,000 by 
the federal government to 
hold their own so-called 
“People’s Summit.” And 


Quebec kicked in another 
$200,000.99 


Come, Chief of the Assembly of First Nations. His 
group annoyed the federal government by bashing 
reforms to the Indian Act so AFN funding has been 
cut in half, but Mr. Coon Come and his lobbyists 
will still rake in $10 million this year. 

On the environment side, the Canadian 
Environmental Network, whose website advertised 
to help protesters deliver their message to the 
“corporate media,” took in $481,250 in 2001 from 
the federal government. The 
Sierra Club sent a representative 
to speak at the alternative 
summit; their BC and Alberta 
branches received at least 
$94,026 in federal Environment 
grants and contributions last 
year. And the Alberta-based 
Pembina Institute? That 
environmental lobby took in 
$101,250 from Ottawa in 2001. 

Of course, the unions and environmentalists 
will argue that no indirect taxpayer cash goes to 
their anti-globalization fiestas. Nonsense. When 
governments give money to such organizations, 
taxpayers finance the agenda of groups whose 
protest abilities would be restricted to what they 
could raise from donations or dues. Taxpayers 
should not be forced to fund a dime of any lobby 
group’s political activity. If environmental 
groups, teacher’s unions or others want 


to mistakenly protest 
free trade, an activity 
which - unlike the 


protests - has been 
immense help 
world’s poor, 
should pay 
their own 
way, not 
snatch cash 
from taxpayers 
unaware that their 
pockets have been 
picked.s= 
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Ralphs Tories are spending vour tax cu 


by John Carpay cation system through a voucher system with merit 
A Iberta’s spending on health, education, so- _pay for teachers, the Tories simply toss 43% more 
cial services, transportation and other money at it than six years ago. 
gov- During his first four years in office, Ralph led a 
ernment programs is 52% higher in 2002-03 than it revolution to reduce the size of government. But 
was Six years ago, in contrast to only 12% popula- since 1996, spending increases have outpaced infla- 
tion growth and 14% inflation. tion and population growth. If spending on govern- 
After promising Albertans before the 2001 elec- ment programs since 1996 had increased every year 
tion that “the only way taxes are going is down,” to keep pace with Alberta’s population growth and 


Premier Ralph Klein increased your taxes by $641 inflation, spending today would be $16.3 billion in- 
million in the March 2002 budget. Somebody had stead of $19.5 billion. Alberta taxpayers would have 
to pay for the 52% program spending increase these an extra $3.2 billion to spend, give to charity, save 
past six years, and that somebody is you, the Alberta _ or invest without the “help” of bureaucrats and poli- 
taxpayer. ticians. Further, Alberta would be completely debt- 

Five months after this tax increase, the first Quar- _ free today, not paying $530 million in debt servicing 
ter Fiscal Update forecast an additional, unexpected costs this year. Together, less government spending 
$828 million in revenues. How much of 
this extra $828 million will go to tax cuts? 
One half? One third? One tenth? Nothing 
in fact. Not one penny. Instead, spending 
is rising again, from $18.5 billion to $19.5 
billion. 

For Ralph’s big spending Tories this 52% 
increase is a source of pride, not shame. 
Alberta’s PCs happily give double-digit 
salary increases to nurses, teachers, doctors, 
MLAs, government employees and other 
public sector workers. Rather than reform- 
ing the health care system, the Tories have 
simply tossed more money at it: 73% more 
than six years ago. Rather than introducing 
innovation and accountability into the edu- 


@@After promising Albertans 
before the 2001 election that 
“the only way taxes are going 
is down,” Premier Ralph Klein 
increased your taxes by $641 

million in the March 2002 
Budget.99® 
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combined with the absence of debt servicing costs 
would allow for a $3.7 billion tax cut, now. We 
could be paying 2% provincial income tax instead 
of 10%. Or we could keep income tax at 10% and 
choose to eliminate provincial school property tax 
and health care premiums and VLT revenues and the 
nine-cent-per litre provincial fuel tax. 

But gone are the days of Ralph’s Revolution, 
when a dollar was best left in the hands of the tax- 
payer who earned it. In Ralph’s world today, bu- 
reaucrats and politicians have the amazing ability to 
spend other people’s money with more wisdom and 


prudence than taxpayers themselves. 

Do Albertans really have better health care than 
six years ago? Are children getting a better educa- 
tion? Ifthe answer to both questions is “yes,” are 
the improvements as great as what they would have 
been if people had had the freedom to spend more 
of their own money? Until taxes become voluntary, 
government has a moral obligation to answer these 
questions. 

But don’t hold your breath waiting for Ralph’s 
so-called “conservatives” to answer these questions. 
They’re too busy spending your tax cut.m= 


i) aes in the state of Washington used to 
watch in frustration as their government grew 
and grew, bigger and bigger, year after year. From 
1980 to 1995, Washington’s population grew at an 
average rate of 1.2% per year, and average annual 
inflation was 4.5%. Yet politicians increased gov- 
ernment spending by 8% per year! 

But, by making use of their 
right to initiate and vote in 
referendums, citizens put a 
spending control law on the 
ballot, to limit annual in- 
creases in government 
spending to population 
growth and infla- 
tion. Opponents of 
this proposal warned 
that people would get 
“hurt” and vital servic- 
es would cease to exist. 

But most voters knew 

that politicians needed 

to focus spending on high 
priorities, and simply say 
“no” to all the rest. The ma- 
jority voted in favour of the 
proposed law. 

Since 1995, politicians have 
been forced to choose priorities, 
find efficiencies, and make pro- 
grams more effective. Washington’s 
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spending control law provides a permanent, year- 
round incentive for politicians and bureaucrats to 
look for ways of spending smarter rather than spend- 
ing more. With fair and reasonable budget 
increases, people didn’t get “hurt” — and 
the sky did not fall — contrary to what 
big government advocates always say. 
Tax cuts in Washington state have 
remained in place, unlike Alber- 
ta’s 2001 tax cuts which were 
partially reversed in 2002. 
That’s because the only 
foundation for permanent 
tax cuts is reducing growth 
in government spend- 
ing. 


Making use of 
their right to 
initiate and vote 

in referendums, 
Washington citizens 
put a spending control 
law on the ballot, to 
limit annual increases 
in government 
spending to population 
growth and inflation. 
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ASKATCHEWAN 


Captain Calvert 


sometimes it’s no fun being right 


By Richcrd Truscott 


or several years now the Canadian Tax 
F payers Federation (CTF) and other ob 

servers have been warning the Saskatch- 
ewan government that it needs to get its spending 
priorities in order. Those warnings went unheeded 
by Premier Lorne Calvert, who launched his tenure 
with an inaugural spending spree that added $484 
million to the cost of government. While the tax 
base, the economy, and the population have re- 
mained relatively stagnant, spending has increased 
by 31% in the past five years, including Calvert’s 
inaugural jump of 9%. 

The premier was also warned by the Provincial 
Auditor, among others, to be wary of accounting 
practices that removed spending from the public 
eye and control of the legislature, or that served 
no purpose but window dressing. These were the 
kind of accounting practices that Grant Devine em- 
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ployed to disastrous effect. These warnings also 
went unheeded, most recently in the spring budget, 
where the “Education Infrastructure Financing 
Corporation” was created to move $90 million in 
spending out of the public light and into the bu- 
reaucratic dark. 

While the warnings sounded, the only calls 
that Calvert and Cline heeded were from interest 
groups, unions, and the bureaucracy asking for 
more spending. As for the warnings, the govern- 
ment plugged their ears with wads of money bor- 
rowed from the Fiscal Stabilization Fund (FSF) 
which allowed them to claim that “the budget was 
balanced”. The FSF is almost gone as a conse- 
quence of this borrowing, but in a very real way 
the FSF was never really there. It was, and is, an 
accounting manoeuvre and a cover name to dis- 
guise borrowing and smooth over operating defi- 


@6It’s almost enough to 
make a person miss the 
Roy Romanow years. For all 
the flaws and tax increases 

of his government, he did 
managed to right the ship 
after Grant Devine’s 
botched turn at the 
wheel, and kept 
the province’s 
finances on a 
relatively even 
keel. When 
: Captain Calvert 
took over he 
immediately 
steered for 
the rocks.9® 


cits. It’s a “Media 
Spin Control Fund” so 
let’s call it what it is. 
The wheels came off 
the spin machine on the 
August long weekend, 
when the Public Accounts 
were finally made public. 
Eric Cline barely managed 
to keep General Revenue “balanced” last year 
by borrowing $280 million from the Media Spin 
Control Fund. This 
year the government 
will borrow at least 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Keeping the General Revenue Fund balanced 
is extra important to the politicians because it is 
the part of government spending controlled by the 
legislature and in the public eye. But you can’t 
fool all the people all the time, and a lot of people 
refused to buy the spin about the budget being 
balanced. For these doubters the government 
pointed to the relative success of the rest of the 
government’s operations. In Saskatchewan, the 
General Revenue Fund amounts to only 60% of 
government spending. Another 40% is tucked away 
in Crown Corporations, government agencies, and 
similar bodies that scuttle around in the dark, doing 
the government’s bidding away from the watchful 
eyes of the legislature. The Enron-like compart- 
mentalization of public spending is a scandal, but 
the real shocker is the $483 million DEFICIT in 
Saskatchewan’s public sector — the first such deficit 
since 1994. Just last year the public sector books 
showed a $461 million SURPLUS. This is a bil- 
lion-dollar U-turn, and it is disastrous. 

So where does that leave the people and govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan? The government is in a seri- 
ous deficit situation for the first time in many years. 
Program spending continues to increase, and not just 
in “emergency” areas like crop insurance or fighting 
forest fires. Last year 23 of 32 government bodies 
increased operating expenses, indicating little regard 
for priorities. And health, education, and public sector 
contracts are experiencing what is being called “‘struc- 
tural increases,” which means that spending is slipping 
from the government’s control. 

It’s almost enough to make a person miss the 
Roy Romanow years. For all the flaws and tax 
increases of his gov- 
ernment, he did man- 
aged to right the ship 


$306 million from 

the Fund. This will 
empty the fund and 
presumably require 
the invention of an- 
other fictional fund. 
Add it up, and over 
two years the gov- 


@6Add it up, and over two years the 
government was forced to borrow 
about $600 million to keep General 
Revenue Fund “balanced” (what 
exactly “balanced” means in today’s 
Saskatchewan, is not clear).99 


after Grant Devine’s 
botched turn at the 
wheel, and kept the 
province’s finances 
on a relatively even 
keel. When Captain 
Calvert took over he 
immediately steered 


ernment was forced to borrow about $600 million 
to keep General Revenue Fund “balanced” (what 
exactly “balanced” means in today’s Saskatche- 
wan, 1s not clear). 
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for the rocks. This is not what the people of Sas- 
katchewan signed on for in the last election, in- 
cluding the government’s supporters. It’s time for 
Lorne Calvert to face a public vote.m= 
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2008 Capital Region 


Residential Property Taxes 


Herons in East St. Paul will pay the low- 
est combination of property taxes and utility 
charges in the Capital Region in 2002. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federation held a Sep- 
tember press conference to release the results of the 
of the 2002 Capital Region Residential Property Tax- 
es and Utility Charges Survey. It’s the CTF’s second 
annual survey to track and record the basic living 
costs for residential property owners in the Region. 

East St. Paul topped the survey as the most af- 
fordable community to own a house in terms of 
property taxes and utility charges for a detached 
residential property assessed at $100,000. Stonewall 
placed a close second while Lorette came in third. 
Winnipeg rounded off the survey as the most expen- 
sive location to own the same house. 

The survey selected high-density residential com- 
munities in the Capital Region that share the same 
utilities in common: Winnipeg, Stonewall, River- 
crest, East St. Paul, Lorette, La Salle, 

Selkirk, Ste. Agathe, 


© Utility Charges Survey 


e Elie’s utility charges ranked the highest at $2,505, 
on account of relatively high water and sewer 
charges. 


Combined Residential Property Tax and Utility 

Charges 

e For a house assessed at $100,000, East St. Paul’s 
combined annual property tax and utility charges 
of $3,675 ranked the lowest, followed closely by 

Stonewall at $3,683. 

e Winnipeg levied the highest combined property 
tax and utility charges at $5,079. 

The competitive tax structure among Capital Re- 
gion communities should be encouraged as a model 
that inspires municipalities to curb the property 
tax burden. The municipal governments that have 
succeeded in setting competitive property tax rates 
should be credited for expanding their communities 
and raising the quality of life of its residents.m 


Headingly, St. Francois Combined average annual utility charges and property 


Xavier, and Elie. taxes for a $100,000 house in 2002 Capital 
Findings: Region Survey 
Residential Property Taxes 
e East St. Paul’s total wf 7: bi 
residential property tax o WO WwW « 
of $1,771, for a house . “ N © 
assessed at $100,000 oOo o& Ww NY 
ranked the lowest, fol- fe os © 
lowed by Ste. Agathe at 
$1,825. 
e Winnipeg charged the 
highest tax levy at 
$2,860. - s 
Utility Ch r 27 
y Charges a © a= 
e Lorette posted the o od ne 
lowest utility charges - F - SG 
at $1,743, followed 2 > Jo 2 wo 
closely by Stonewall at c e 30 co 


$1,765. 
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No Two-Tier 


Governance in the 
Capital Region 


by Victor Vrsnik 
Ss... communities outside of Winnipeg are 
about to join the endangered species list if 
central planners in the Doer government legislate 
where people should live in the Manitoba Capital 
Region. 

The province’s Regional Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee (RPAC) is expected to release a report this 
winter that will redefine inter-municipal points of 
contact on environmental issues, development pat- 
terns and shared-services, including tax-sharing. 

Judging by the direction of RPAC’s last discus- 
sion paper, fears are mounting that the province will 
strip Capital Region communities of new housing 
development and new property tax revenues and re- 
direct them to Winnipeg. 

By legislating development inside Winnipeg, the 
province will: 

e eliminate choice for families looking to buy a 
home; 


e punish homeowners who bought outside the city 
by imposing possible tax-sharing schemes; 


e eliminate the inter-municipal competition that 
keeps property taxes in check. 

In its discussion paper called “Strengthening 
Manitoba’s Capital Region,” RPAC virtually recom- 
mends a two-tier system of govern- 
ance in the Region where the city 
and the province call the shots. 

“The renewal and revitalization 
of the inner city of Winnipeg 
should be a pri- 
ority. New 
land uses 
viewed by 
the City of 
Winnipeg 
and the 
pro- 


vincial government, as leading to further 

deterioration of the inner city should be dis- 

couraged.” 

In other words, the other 15 municipalities that 
make up the Capital Region are locked out of a deci- 
sion making process on developments now reserved 
for the central planners in the city and the province. 

The report goes on to imply Winnipeg’s inner-city 
problems stem from development outside the perim- 
eter highway. 

“Most of the development in the region occurs 
because of the very existence of Winnipeg... 
Winnipeg should not be diminished by the ac- 
tions, or indeed the inaction of governments in 
the region.”’ 

No one would object to a strong and vibrant 
Winnipeg so long as reform is rooted within city 
government, starting with solutions to curb the high 
property tax burden. 

Worse yet is the fear that the province might im- 
pose tax sharing models that could harmonize mill 
rates throughout the Region or tack on a special tax 
levy on non-Winnipeg homeowners. 

“Some form of inter-municipal tax sharing 

may be appropriate for the Capital Region. 

The provincial government should continue to 

investigate tax-sharing models.” 

Levying more property taxes or stripping residen- 
tial development in the Capital Region is a band-aid 
solution that deals only with the symptoms of Winni- 
peg’s stagnant growth. 

Winnipeg’s uncompetitive property taxes are a 
major deterrent to new developments and to retain- 
ing people inside city limits. When Winnipeg City 
Council gets serious about making this city an oasis 
on the prairies with a competitive 

property and business tax struc- 
ture, the province won’t 
need another report from 
another central 
planning com- 
mittee.m 


The Manitoba 
government's 
central planning 
“= «ommittee moves to 
a stop the rush to 
the suburbs... 
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by John Williamson 
hen Ontario Finance Minister Janet 


Ecker stood in the provincial legislature 


on June 17" and presented the first 
budget of Ernie Eves’ new government she stunned 


the province. Gone from the premier’s chair was Mike 


Harris, the former Conservative leader, who retired 
earlier in the year. In March, Tory party members 


elected his former finance minister, Mr. Eves, as their 


leader. 
Mr. Harris, of course, is re- 

membered for his 1995 
election promise 
to cut personal 
income taxes by 
30% if elected pre- 
mier. When the job 
was handed to him 


Or is it Premier Eves 


running out of control throughout the government. 
Expenditures in areas other than health, education and 
environment actually fell by 2% in the budget. The 
problem is that the government’s solution to dealing 
with its three priority areas is to throw tax dollars at 
them. Healthcare accounts for some 39% of all ex- 
penditures, yet the government has no plan to reform 
the health system. 
But as troubling as it is for the Tory government to 
be __ spending at levels set by the NDP, most wor- 
risome is the decision to abandon the party’s 
credibility on taxes and break its own laws. 
In 1999, the government passed the Tax- 
payers Protection Act, which prohibits gov- 
ernment from increasing taxes and deferring 
schedule tax cuts without first holding a 
province-wide referendum. Passage of this 


-on Pledge historic law was a hard won victory for 

ayer Proves 1 pary of lt In 1995, Mr. Harris al 
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election, Mr. Harris 
campaigned on anoth- 
er 20% cut and voters 
re-elected him. 

Mr. Eves and Ms. 
Ecker were both in- 
fluential members of 
the Harris Cabinet and 
campaigned with him in 
both elections. Yet when 
their turn came to fulfil the 

party’s mandate, they fell short. Rather 

than continue along the path of fiscal prudence, mod- 

est tax relief and debt reduction — the very issues the 

party was twice elected on — the 2002 budget instead 

offered up higher spending, rising taxes, and aban- 
doned both tax cuts and debt relief. It was a sudden 
about-face for the government, marking the darkest 
day for Ontario taxpayers since the New Democrats 
held power. 

Total spending jumped to $66-billion — the third 

highest level ever, after adjusting for inflation and 
population. To be fair, programme spending is not 
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erati aoe 
Ath interim defici' 


formance 
perform 
or perforin inisters 


spearheaded by the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation (CTF) to hold politicians ac- 
countable. It took four years and another 


ng and capital 


i lary 
minister jal salary 


if interim deficit 


@6In 1995, Mr. Harris along 
with 128 other Tory candidates 
signed the Taxpayer Protec- 
tion Pledge, (left) an initiative 
spearheaded by the Canadi- 
an Taxpayers Federation to 
hold politicians accountable.99 


election before the Tories finally made good on their 
word and passed this simple, but effective check on 
tax-happy politicians into law. 

But this contract between the government and 
voters was ripped up on budget day. The Eves gov- 
ernment announced the personal and corporate tax 
reduction schedule would be frozen and an increase in 
the education tax credit would similarly be delayed. 
The cuts were to take effect on Jan. 1, 2003 but will 
be deferred until Jan. 1, 2004 — after the provincial 
election expected next year. Because the government 


<2) SLE 


had already passed its tax 
relief schedule into law, the 
“new” government will gut 
the Zaxpayer Protection Act 
and skip the referendum. 

But there is a silver 
lining to the decision by 
the Ontario government to 
delay its promised tax cuts and override the Jaxpayer 
Protection Act: Mr. Eves has found that breaking a 
promise comes with a high price tag. 

The premier and his finance minister tried to soften 
critics by explaining the budget consisted of prudent, 
but difficult decisions. When this failed to calm the 
storm, the pair used the terrorist attacks of September 
11 as the reason for reneging on the tax plan. Ms. Eck- 
er even went so far as to dub her Zaxpayer Protection 
Act scheme: “The September 11 Amendment.” Yet it 
soon became untenable for her to sell Ontario’s made- 
in-NYC-disaster when the New York State governor 
was moving to fulfil his own tax cut promises. 

Mr. Eves was feeling the heat too, telling support- 
ers that he was not “turning into a big lefty” for aban- 
doning the tax cuts and reneging on the referendum. 


@@Mr. Eves was feeling the 
heat too, telling supporters 
that he was not “turning into 
a big lefty” for abandoning 
the tax cuts and reneging on 
the referendum. 99 


The premier was clearly spooked 
by the public’s reaction and a week 
after budget day, he told reporters 
the tax schedule could be restored 
in the fall economic update. 

So with the economic state- 
ment around the corner, what are 
taxpayers to do? Premier Eves 
has opened the door to restoring the tax schedule and 
taxpayers need to pry it open. The CTF has launched a 
citizen’s petition demanding the government abide by 
the Taxpayers Protection Act. The government can do 
this by: holding a referendum on any tax hike; or set- 
ting the tax relief schedule back to Jan. 1, 2003. 

If you believe lawmakers should fulfil their promis- 
es, we urge you to complete the form below and mail 
or fax it to us. With an election around the corner, the 
CTF will work to hold the government accountable, 
and if necessary, make their broken promises an elec- 
tion issue. We will make sure Premier Eves thinks 
twice before abandoning what Ontarians voted for in 
1995 and 1999 — greater government accountability 
and tax relicf.m= 


Petition 
Premier Eves: Don’t Touch the Taxpayer Protection Act 


To Premier Ernie Eves: 


During the 1995 provincial election campaign, 129 of 130 PC candidates signed the CTF’s Taxpayer Protection Pledge. This 
obliged them to pass legislation that would require the government to seek approval from voters before raising any taxes. 


In November 1999, the Ontario legislature passed the Taxpayer Protection Act, requiring voters to approve in a province-wide 


referendum most tax increases or the delay of any scheduled tax cut. 


In the June 2002 budget, your government broke its promise and announced that it would delay its legislated tax relief 


schedule and override the Taxpayer Protection Act rather than seek the consent of Ontario voters, as the law demands. 


We, the undersigned taxpayers, call on the Ontario government to uphold the Taxpayer Protection Act by restoring the tax 


relief schedule to January 1, 2003; or else abide by the law and call a province-wide referendum in order to receive the consent 


of voters to delay promised and planned tax cuts. 


Name (please print): 


Address: 


Signature: 


Please clip, copy and return signed to: The Canadian Taxpayers Federation, P.O. Box 60, 31 Adelaide St E, Toronto, 
ON. MS5C 2H8 or Fax to: 416-203-6030 
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Golf Shirts 


ié=m, Navy blue with white 
_ trim, 100% combed 
i cotton & CTF logo 


I’m Canadian Cap  & : $90, QF 


100% cotton, embroidered 
with brass buckle ay elon large 


$13.50 


Denim shirts 


Men’s styling, 
long sleeve, 


two pockets & 
CTF logo 


$90.95 


Add $4 for XX large 


Please send me: Wotal Ord etivisevicsscisciadoscnses shvcessedsheacdeevihcsasvissievessidssvecsvaseeerne 
— (ald ait = 9 on a Less 20% supporter disCOUNL «0.0... sees eeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees 
9 
Q = QO cee: Q Cae AGG 90/AGS Toceicitci ee hes Rese cee ee 
Ox fei a XX Large Add 6% PST (Saskatchewan residents only)... eee 
Postage & handling first item ($5.00)... essences: $5.00 
___ Denim Shirts, $29.95 each, ; ae 
(Add $4 for XX Large) eocssssssssssstntstssssee Add 50 cents for each additional item........cccccecesseecesseeeeeee 
| Small LJ Median LJ Large ‘T6talGost Of Order a citssssiveissesscverdeessexebaaessticianeseaeeansineadiess 
LJ X Large LJ XX Large Method of Payment: LJ MasterCard _] Visa cheque Cheque 
___Tax Me I’m Canadian, Cap, $13.50 ea... (Make cheques payable to the Canadian Taxpayers Federation) 


Name on card: 


Visa/Master Card #: Exp date: 

Name: 

Addresss 
Town/City: Prov: PC: 


Please allow 3 - 4 weeks for delivery. Send your order to: The Canadian Taxpayers Federation: #105 - 438 Victoria Ave. E., 
Regina, Sask. S4N ON7 Fax: 306-352-7203 or Phone 1-800-667-7933 or order online at www.taxpayer.com 
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